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Peaches and Small Fruits on the Pe- 
ninsula—Grasses and Live Stock. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

In reply to yours of the 12th inst., asking for 
the Farmer “an expression of my judgment as 
to the propriety of extending the system of 
fruit—especially peach—growing on the Penin- 
sula,” I would say : 

Peach-growing, on the part of the Peninsula 
where it has been my fortune to reside, having, 
with very few exceptions, proven absolutely 
profitless, has been almost entirely abandoned by 
the farmers. Of the large orchards planted in 
Somerset, between the years 1865 and 1869, now 
scarcely one-sixth of them remain standing, and 
these are rapidly disappearing, with but little 
prospect of their being replaced by new planta- 
tions. The owners of real estate have not been 
encouraged by their past experience to further 
invest in this species of enterprise. My own 
orchard, of seven thousand trees, has been 
reduced to one thousand, and these, on account 
of their unprofitableness hitherto, have been so 
thinned as to allow of the cultivation of other 
crops between them to remunerate for their till- 
age. In the major part of our county there has 
not been more than two full crops of peaches in 
the last ten years, and these were profitless 
because of our inability to compete in the glut- 
ted markets with the peach-growers of Dela- 
ware and the upper counties of the Peninsula, 
who were favored with greater facilities for ship- 
ping and much smaller freights. With the 
exception of two or three individuals, who, for 
some reasons wholly incomprehensible to me, 
were favored with full crops the last season, we 
have had no peaches in Somerset, except when 
the crop was large above us, and when we were 
compelled, if they were marketed at all, to com- 
pete with all the advantages of proximity to 
market and smaller freights against us. Con- 
sidering this uncertainty of product and our 
experience of remunerative prices, when we 
have had abundant crops, it is not likely that I 
could have been convinced of the propriety of 
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extending peach culture, so as to recommend it 
to those of your readers who may reside on this 
part of the Peninsula. 

You say that Col. Wilkins “believed, that in 
a series of years, counting failures in, that 
peaches were as likely as anything else to give 
profitable results.” From his stand-point, I dare 
say the Colonel was right; but had he resided 
and operated on the lower instead of the upper 
part of the Peninsula, I apprehend he would 
have thought and acted differently. In the first 
place, owing to the milder character of our 
winters on the lower Peninsula, the peach blos- 
soms are more early advanced than those of 
Kent, and consequently more liable to damage 
from late frosts. The chances are against us, and 
two to one in favor of full crops on that part of 
the Peninsula. And I think the railroad statis- 
tics, since peach-growing has become general on 
the Peninsula, will sustain the declaration that 
they have had two full crops to our one. Sec- 
ondly, the Colonel’s line of operations was ninety 
miles nearer his markets than ours, and his 
freights, owing to the greater facilities of trans- 
portation, afforded him by competing lines, were 
scarcely more than one-third as much as the 
fruit-growers of this section have been com- 
pelled to pay. And in considering the profita- 
bleness of the crop, this matter of freight enters 
much more largely into the calculation than 
most people seem to think. A difference of from 
fifteen to twenty cents per crate, (which is, if-I 
am correctly informed, about the difference in 
transportation between the water carriage by 
steamer from Kent and the price we have been 
obliged to pay over our railroad,) on a crop of 
five thousand crates will amount to from seven 
hundred and fifty to one thousand dollars, which 
is no inconsiderable amount to be taken in the 
account in estimating the profitableness or un- 
profitableness of the crop. 

In view of the facts thus briefly presented, I 
think your readers will agree with me that this 
theory of Col. Wilkins, (and I have no doubt 


| but that it was sustained by the results of his 
; Own experience,) however sound it may have 


been for his section, will not do for adoption on 


| all parts of the Peninsula. 














































































But what I have said in regard to peaches is 
not at all applicable to the small fruit env/ture in 
the lower counties of the Peninsula. The eli- 
mate and soil of this part of the Peninsula seems 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of small fruits, 
and especially of strawberries. Our worn-out 
clay soils, with ordinary care and moderate 
fertilizing, produce from twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand quarts of fine marketable Strai- 
berries per acre, and frequently more. I lave 
known as many as three thousand quarts to be 
taken from three-eighths of an acre, but this was 
from a highly improved and thoroughly culti- 
vated town lot. These berries usually average, 
in the market, from seven to ten cents per quart 
lbrough the season, which, after paying the 
expenses of picking and transportation to mar- 
ket, will leave at the minimum price about three 
cents per quart, or from seventy-five to ninety 
dollars per acre to pay for cultivation, fertilizing, 
&c. Corn on the same land, with the same 
fertilizing and care, would possibly yield fifty 
bushels per acre, which at the present price of 
that cereal would searcely net in the market 


forty cents per bushel, or twenty dollars per acre; | 


less than one-third that may be realized from 
strawberries at the minimum price. Besides, 
although some seasons have been much better 
for the production of berries than others, and 
these crops have at times been greatly diminished, 
yet in an experience of twelve years I have 
never known any:hing like a total failure of the 
berry crop, whilst during the same period I have 
had but two full crops of peaches, and not less 
than six total failures. 

Blackberries, although net so productive or 
profitable as strawberries, stand next in the esti- 
mation of farmers here. The better kinds of 
Raspberries are Jess certain producers, and too 
soft for transportation with profit. 

But, although the production of small fruits 
has been, so far, remunerative, I am not con- 
vinced of the propriety ef extending the system 
ofits culture on the Peninsula. I am far from 
being sure that the demand will increase with 
the supply. The market prices of these pro- 
ducts have gradually diminished, and 1 believe 
this decline has been in proportion to the increase 
of the area cultivated. In 1872, I realized over 
two thousand dollars from eight acres of land— 
five in strawberries and three in peas. My gross 
sales from the eight acres that season were nearly 
three thousand dollars. The profits of that sea- 
son set our people wild on the subject of straw- 
berry and pea culture. The area set in these 
crops the next season was quadrupled, and a 
great decline in prices was the result. Besides, 
improved steam navigation has enabled the 
farmers of the States farther south, at much less 
cost of transportation, to glut the markets with 


their fruits long before our products are mar- | 


ketable. 

With my knowledge of fruit culture on this 
part of the Peninsula, its cost of production 
and transportation, in view of the prospect 
ahead, and sincerely desiring the success of my 
section, I would not advise the extension of the 
system of fruit culture in the lower counties 
until we have learned to utilize the surplus of 
such of these crops as may not be profitably 
marketed. I believe our farmers would be 
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greatly benefitted by diversifying their crops. A 
tew acres, devoted by each, to the cultivation of 
smal fruits and such early vegetables as experi- 
ence may have taught them may be sent to mar- 
ket and compete favorably with similar products 
from other sections, may be profitably grown; 
but it is my deliberate conviction, that more of our 
lends should be devoted to grass and stock-raixing. 

Our climate is especially adapted to the growth 

of the grasses, and the clay lands of this section 

are capable of producing as fine timothy and 
clover as any in the world. I saw clover in 

Somerset, the last season, which measured over 

five and a half feet in height, standing as thick 

on the Jand as it was possible for it to stand, and 
yielding I dare not say how many tons per acre, 
for the fear of being charged with exaggeration. 

Surely such crups, converted into fat beef and 

mutton, at the ordinary prices at which such 

stock usually sells, will, considering the com- 
| parative cheapness of production, pay, if it does 
not enrich the farmer; at all events, there 
is less risk and more certainty of remunerative 
results. 

I ave, I fear, extended my communication 
beyond the ordinary limits of a readable agricul- 
tural article, and far beyond my intentions at 
the outset,—but the subject which you have 
suggested is one of the gravest importance to 
many of our land-owners, and if 1 have con- 
tributed anything which may provoke discussion 
or elicit through your columns the views of 
others, more accustomed to think and write 
upon such subjects than myself, it may lead to 
beneficial conclusions, and I shall be amply 
rewarded for my labor. 

Very respectfully yours, &c.. 
Levin L. WATERS. 
Beechirood, Somerset Co., Md., Feb. 22, 1879. 





Tobacco and the Tobacco Interest in 
Maryland. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

At this time, when the tobacco planters of 
Maryland are laboring under great pecuniary 
emburrassments, arising from the very low prices 
which have prevailed for this staple for the past 
two years, it is cheering indeed to see any sug- 
gestions looking to improvement in the condi- 
tion of a people who depend almost entirely 
upon tobacco as their monied crop. I refer to 
an article in the February No. of your valuable 
journal, by Major Ragland, of Virginia, recom- 
mending to the planters of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia the experiment of raising the “seed leaf 
tobacco” on certain soils for cigar wrappers, now 
grown With so much profit in portions of Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Connecticut. 

Although the character of the tobacco raised 
in our State differs very materially from the 
“seed leaf” article, yet there may be found in 
portions of Maryland lands that, under the same 
high system of manuring and culture, with the 
same management in curing, conditioning, 
sweating, &c., may produce an article of cigar 
| Wrappers not inferior to much that is grown by 

the States which make this a specialty. I most 
| heartily approve the suggestion, and hope the 
experiment will be made by some enterprising 
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gentlemen whose lands are of the character 
described by Major Ragland as best suited to 
the perfection of this particular kind of tobacco. 
Should it prove successful, it will add much 
wealth to the possessors of such soils, and will 
to some extent lessen the growth of the present 
inferior article, the production of which, at this 
time, seems fur ahead of consumption. The 
very high price obtained for tobacco, not only 
during the war, but for several years thereafter, 
had the effect of stimulating its growth in many 
States of this Union which had not previously, 
to any extent, cultivated the weed. It also in- 
creased immensely the production of the article 
in Europe, South America, and even in portions 
of India. 

The European tobacco, although inferior in 
quality to the American, when mixed with a 
small proportion of the latter makes a most 
excellent substitute for it, and is used by the 
middie and lower classes in Germany, and many 
other States, to the exclusion of the products of 
this country. 

This being true, none need be surprised that 
the markets of Europe are now glutted with 
American tobacco of inferior quality ; nor need 
we to be surprised at the low prices for common 
tobacco which have prevailed Here for the past 
two vears. We see our disadvantages when we 
reflect that the great bulk of the two crops 
marketed in 1877 and 1878 were not much above 
the standard of tobacco of European growth, 
and that this last pays no duty, while ours was 
heavily taxed. If this state of things continues, 
Without any decided improvement in the quality 
of our goods, it becomes a question of time only 
as to how long our planters can sustain them- 
selves in the face of such unequal competition. 

Could not this state of things be corrected to 
a very great extent by planting less, by selecting 
the best soils for this crop, by manuring every 
acre thoroughly with home-made and such con- 
centrated fertilizers as experience has shown to 
be adapted to the growth and perfection of the 
tobacco plant, and by early planting and judi- 
cious culture produce an article of fine growth 
and early maturity ? 

If the planters are prepared with good barns 
and plenty of room, and will give their personal 
attention to the housing and curing a a well- 
grown crop, (the season being favorable and the 
after-management what it ought to be,) good 
prices will gladden the hearts of the tillers of 
the soil. 

Messrs. Editors, how often do we find in the 
lower counties of Maryland a want of sufficient 
good barn-room to properly take care of and 
cure the crop planted, and the grower often 
forced to put his tobacco too close in his barns, 
and trust to the good offices of northwest winds 
to save it from serious damage. Should the 
season be a damp and unfavorable one, much 
will be ruined, and the balance be of inferior 
quality. 

Will our people learn nothing from experience, 
and provide ample room, in properly constructed 
barns, for the reception of their crops; and also 
some means of saving their tobacco from the 
ruinous effects of wet and foggy spells of weather 
80 common in this State during the curing pro- 
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|cess? The loss from this source alone in the 
fall of 1877 amounted to many thousands of 
dollars. 

But, Messrs. Editors, lam taking up too much 
of your valuable space, and wil] close by making 
a few additional suggestions in as small a space 
as possible, which my fellow-planters can receive 
for what they are worth: 

Let all planters in Maryland whose lands are 
stitf and heavy, and whose experience has proven 
those lands to be capable of producing only a 
dark, coarse and inferior tobacco, abandon its 
culture, and substitute therefor grain, grass and 
the raising and fattening of stock for market, 
not forgetting sheep, perhaps the most profitable 
of all. Let those who have soft and ashy soils, 
not suited to grain or to grass, but well adapted 
to the growth and perfection of medium to good 
tobacco, continue its cultivation, but only to such 
an extent as will enable them to manure, culti- 
vate and manage in the best possible manner. 

Let all make it a rule to buy nothing that can 


| be cheaply grown on the farm, but to sell a little 


of everything that it is profitable to raise: 

mixed husbandry may be found preferable to 

our present system. G. W. Dorsey. 
Calvert Co., Md., Feb., 1879. 


Cigar Tobacco. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have just read the article by Maj. Ragland, 
in February No. of your journal, with interest. 
Maj. R.’s advice is to the point, practical and 
good. I would add thereto: Do not start in the 
direction there advised until you have satisfied 
yourself that you have the soil adapted to the 
production of a good article of cigar tobacco, for 
there is already enough of the poorer grades 
grown, such as are Only salable at ruinously low 
prices. Start with the determination of pro- 
ducing only the best; and to do that no known 
way is so good as the most careful high, or 
thorough, culture. Tobacco being a gross feeder 
needs enough to supply this essential, passed 
through a congenial soil; and while growing 
should be kept continuously so, from the time of 
setting the plants to maturity ; and all handling 
should be of the most careful sort, for it is almost 
as easily injured as are cggs by rough usage. 
The profit from the producing of any agricultu- 
ral product proceeds from growing the largest 
possible amount from a given area with the low- 
est expenditure consistent with economy. Some 
two years since the Southern Fertilizing Co. of 
Richmond, Va., having studied up and investi- 
gated the tobacco-production interest, issued a 
small pamphlet devoted to the subject, in which 
they conclude that soils of the jurassic and 
triassic rock formation are those in Virginia and 
North Carolina which are adapted ter cigar 
tobacco. The pamphlet, above, contains much 
information valuable to any tobacco producer, 
or those proposing to commence the culture. 

W. H. Wuire. 

Worcester Co., Mass., February 6, 1879. 
| [Mr. White, in a note, says: “I can only add 
here my advice to all prospective producers, 
| ‘MAKE HASTE SLOWLY.’ ”] 
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Super-Phosphates. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Having been prejudiced in favor of using ani- 
mal bone as the base of my super-phosplhate, 
I have avoided the use of South Carolina and 
Navassa phosphates, notwithstanding they are 
said to contain a larger percentage of phospho- 
ric acid, at less than balf the cost of bone, with 
less risk of adulteration. Prompted by the 
favorable reports of Mr. Carter, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Experimental Farm, who has obtained 
such satisfactory results from the use of the 
South Carolina rock, I have been induced to 
make some experiments with it, and, I am glad 
to say, with results entirely satisfactory, although 
prepared entirely different from Mr. Carter’s 
plan,—I using muriatic instead of sulphuricacid 
as a solvent. Purchasing 400 pounds of the 
fine-ground rock, it was sent to Messrs. Tyson 
& Co.’s chrome works, where the acid is a by- 

roduct of this extensive and well-known estab- 
ishment, being obtained from the muriate of 
otassa, Which is used in manufacturing their 
i-chromate of potassa, well known throughout 
this and other countries. The phosphate was 
dissolved in the acid, the resulting compound 
being a solution—. ¢., in liquid form—containing 
monophosphate or soluble phosphate of lime 
and chloride of calcium, or muriate of lime. 
This of course not being portable, except in 
tight barrels, oyster-shell lime was used as an 
absorbent and dryer in sufficient quantity to 
accomplish the desired end. 

By the addition of the lime the monophos- 
phate is at once converted into, and precipitated 
as, a tribasic or bone phosphate, but in a re- 
markably fine state of divisionm—a thousand 
times finer than any sieve would divide it, and 
hence in a much better condition for the acting 
power of rain, loaded with carbonic acid and 
ammonia, in dissolving and conveying it to the 
roots of plants. This mixture was applied in 
the fall of 1877 to a very poor spot in a field 
where every other application had failed to 
show any results, and its action was watched 
with much interest. 

Early in the spring of 1878, a remarkable 
growth of white clover began to show itself, 
and this, with timothy, red-top and red clover, 
soon covered the ground with a beautiful green 
carpet, (something I had never seen there before,) 
and by harvest time I had a fine crop of hay 
and the pasture continued good till December, 
along with a great growth of some anuual plant 
I am not acquainted with, and which I soon 
intend to burn for the ash, as the stock did not 
seem to touch it. A similar mixture was used 
by my friend, Jos. Roberts, a son of your former 
editor, with results corresponding in a measure 
with my own, only a much larger crop of white 
clover where none had been seen before. 

Although with me the season was a very 
favorable one, 1am prepared to give credit to 
the application; and being so much cheaper 
than bone, it may be an inducement to some of 
your readers to try an experiment with it. 

The ‘mixture acting so well with the writer, 
I have induced my friend, Prof. Simon, the 
analytic chemist who has charge of Messrs. 


| Tyson & Co.’s chrome works, to prepare some 
| of it,—muriatic acid, as I said before, being a 
| by-product with them in making the bi-chromate 
| of potassa, it is an object to get rid of it in this 
form provided value in full is given to the farmer. 
| To further test the matter, several of my neigh- 
bors have procured small lots as an experiment 
to ascertain whether it will prove a desirable 
| addition to their land,—for having so often seen 
| highly-recommended and expensive fertilizers 
fail in doing the least apparent good, Iam rather 
cautious in recommending any of them even 
when I have seen good effects from their use. 
This mixture is guaranteed to contain twenty- 
five per cent. of precipitated or reconverted bone 
phosphate, a much larger percentage than is 
often found in mixtures costing double the 
money. 

I regret not being able to report anything from 
parties who tried it last fall on wheat, and can 
hardly hope to hear of such good results as with 
me, for the simple reason that what will make 
grass may entirely fail with wheat, as the latter 
seems to require food that has once been through 
some other plant, or, what is better, through 
both plants and animals. On this ground I have 
| depended more on animal phosphate, knowing 
| it to have passed through both, whilst the min- 

eral phosphate has touched neither. Wheat is 
|the highest organized vegetable product, and 
must have proper food, both chemical and phy- 
sical, as we well know must be the case in the 
‘animal kingdom; and on this point I am re- 
| minded by my dog sitting alongside of me, that 
he must have animal food, although of the same 
|composition as vegetable—carbon, hydrogen 
jand oxygen, or, in other words, charcoal and 
water. If I correctly remember, fifty-one days 
is the longest time a dog has been known to live 
/on starchy food, while a rabbit will grow fat on 
| the starch found in bark, &c. 

If this preparation will act as food for wheat, 
it can be made much cheaper than with bone 
| containing 80 to 50 per cent. organic matter said 
| to be able to generate 3 to 6 per cent. ammonia. 
| Allmy experiments have made me a little fanati- 
‘cai on the subject of the worthlessness of or- 
ganic matter as plant food, except for the min- 
eral matters they contain—7. é., the ash. 

In addition to a full supply of phosphoric 
|acid in the above mixture, there is chlorine and 
‘lime, making three important elements for the 
}soil. The further addition of potash might 
| prove desirable for some lands, but I have failed 
|to see any benefit by its use—which simply 
|means that my soi did not need it. The above 
| mixture can be sold in the city, delivered in bags, 
}at $18 per ton, upon the conditions mentioned 

of containing 25 per cent. of precipitated bone 
phosphate, and entirely free of any organic mat- 
ter or free ammonia. 

The world is full of errors, and the idea that a 
fertilizer must contain 30 per cent. of organic 
matter to produce 3 per cent. ammonia I con- 
sider one of the greatest, and one which has cost 
our farmers millions of dollars and bankrupted 
|many; and Iam glad to know that many are 
| finding it out, but unfortunately too late for 
some. 

The error I think has crept in from the fact 
that ammonia is the prominent element, or the 
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perceptible one, in stable manure, Peruvian | table life preparing the mineral matter for a 


guano, &c., and no doubt as a stimulant in pro- 
ducing an abnormal growth of the plant,—the 
same result being obtained by an unusual sup- 
ply of water. This is well calculated to mislead 
many to the conclusion that the artificial appli- 
cation of it is all-important, losing sight of every 
other element in manure, and many of them in 
guano. Formerly 10 to 15 per cent. of ammo- 


nia was deemed necessary; now 3 per cent. is | 


ample, and many of our most reliable manufac- 
turers of fertilizers are dropping it altogether— 
among them the reliable house of Slingluff & 
Co., who are using bone ash and South Carolina 


phosphate, and I know in many cases with | 


great success with those who have used it. 

Ten years ago, when I first started the idea 
that the air, composed of 78 per cent. of nitro- 
gen, (the base of ammonia,) supplied all that 
was necessary, as it does of carbon, (represented 
by only two per cent. in the air,) and yet a 
hundred-fold more consumed in the production 
of organic life, the idea was treated with ridicule 
by almost every one, not forgetting your senior 
editor. But now what a change! Ammonia is 
losing friends, and none do her reverence. On 
the contrary, the cry is, “hit her again.” 

I intended te give you the formula used in 
preparing a phosphate containing about twenty- 
five per cent. of bone phosphate, but upon a 
close calculation I find that the material will 
cost about as much as such a phosphate can be 
obtained of the manufacturers, who have every 
facility in making it, and hence can produce it 
cheaper and better prepared than the farmer as 
a general thing, considering the return of the 
carboys, labor, &c. A phosphate made of South 
Carolina phosphate and sulphuric acid, and war- 
ranted to contain twenty-five per cent. of bone, 
in the form of monophosphate and precipitated 
bone, can be purchased for cash at a price from 
$25 to $27 per ton, which I think is cheaper 
than a home-made article can be produced, con- 
sidering the trouble, danger of breakage and 
expense of returning the carboys. 

The South Carolina phosphate, said to contain 
60 per cent. of bone phosphate, sells for about 


| 





$15 per ton, while bone-ash, with 70 to 80 per | 


cent., costs more than double: hence if the 
former will take its place the reader can see 
what a saving to the farmer. 
and in making it would suggest the addition as 
an experiment of some potash and magnesia, 
both of which can be found in the German kainit, 
worth $15 to $20 a ton. I will add that I 
have been much interested in a letter recently 
published from the Sandwich Islands giving an 
account of the great development of the sugar 
interest there since the treaty with the United 
States admitting it free of duty. The fertilizer 
used is powdered lava, and out of this and its 
kindred formation all soils are derived,—the 


It is worth atrial, | 


’ fissures or crevices. 
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higher one. Let us follow the same rule: get 


your land to grow clover and grass, the former 
to be turned under and the latter as food for your 
animals; and then commence your manure pile, 
for without it the permanent improvement of 
worn-out soils will prove an up-hill business. 
A. P. Swarr. 
Rock Hall, Kent Oo., Md., Feb., 1879. 
* 





When Ought Clover to be Sown? 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Some farmers sow clover in January, some in 
February, some in March, some in April, some 
in May as soon as the ground can be harrowed 
to cover it, some in July immediately after the 
corn is ploughed the last time, some late in 
August with rye, some late in September with 
wheat, some in October with wheat. 

As a thoroughly reliable and cheap fertilizer, 
clover has no equal; it stands at the head of the 
list. 

The majority of our farmers sow clover about 
the first of March on frozen ground. Seme sow 
the same field twice in clover the same season; 
once in February or early in March on frozen 
ground; secondly, late in March or early in 
April. Half the usual quantity of seed is sown 
earlier, half later. 

Cloverseed sown when the ground is frozen 
is buried in the earth when it thaws. Then 
when it sprouts it is protected from the frost by 
the earthy covering. Whether seed sown on 
ground not frozen will produce a good crop, 
depends very much on the weather. If the 
weather is damp and rainy for several days, the 
clover may do well. If the weather should be 
clear, dry, bright, cool, frosty, most of the crops 
may perish. A smal! frost will destroy clover 
in the sprout, especially if it has no earthy 
covering. 

When the ground gets so warm that it does 
not freeze at night, it is covered with numerous 
If clover is sown then, the 
seed fall in these crevices, which are closed by 
the first shower. The farmer who proposes to 
sow at this time must watch closely or he will 
miss the opportunity. 

When the ground is dry enough, clover may 
be sown and the ground harrowed. Some good 


| farmers think that wheat and rye crops are the 


better for being harrowed. 
Clover is the great fertilizer for wheat, for 
corn, for potatoes, for tobacco. The good 


| farmer will try to have all his fields in clover. 


grinding icebergs, the falling rains and rushing | 


torrents performing their share of the work, 
depositing the fine clays, sands, &c., to meet the 
air and rays of the sun, with the directing hand 
of an overruling power in springing into exist- 
ence organic life at first of a low type, but 
finally into wheat, the great food for man when 
he was ready to appear,—the low erder of vege- 


| makes the finest shade. 


Clover is a cheap fertilizer. A bushel of clover- 
seed, at a cost of six or eight dollars, will sow 
eight acres. A crop of clover to be turned 
under is worth two crops of oats or buckwheat. 
“Where there is a will there is a way.” The 
farmer who wants good crops of clover can get 
them. 

Clover is our mest valuable fertilizer; it 
One t» two tons of 
clever-hay can be made on an acre, and it is 


| estimated that there are two tons of clover 


roots to every well-set acre of clover. Nature 
abhors nakedness, and in all localities makes an 
effort to protect the soil from the frosts and 
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winds of winter, and from the scorching noon- 
tide suns of summer, by a growth of hen grass, 
or rag- weed, or other weeds. 

All fields not in cultivation ought to be in 
clover. Every crop of grain, or grass, or tobacco, 
or cotton, exhausts the soil more or less of its 
fertilizing properties. This fertility must be 
restored to make subsequent crops equal to 
those already secured. 

The proper judicious management of a farm 
will undoubtedly increase the productive capacity 
of the soil. But if the farmer fails to return to 
the soil as much of fertilizing material, in clover 
er other manure, as he takes from it in crops, 
his farm will be getting poorer. 

TuHos. Mappox. 

Washington Co., Md., Feb., 1879. 
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Cost of Growing Wheat in Maryland. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Your correspondent Thomas Maddox, in the 
February Farmer, shows from the experience of 
a number of farmers that large crops of wheat 
can be raised in Maryland. I give (taking three 
crops within ten years, but with intervals be- 
tween them,) below my experience as to the cost 
of raising moderate crops,—taking for the first 
showing a field of 20} acres seeded in Septem- 
ber, 1869 : 


Cost of plowing, including castincs......... ore 
Preparing ground for driil,—harrowed three 

times, rolled once 
Coet of drilling, estimating use of Crill at 40 cts. 


Seed wheat, 40 bus. at $1.30 
Fertilizer used, 5 tons, (£00 ths. ¥ acre.) costing 
$65 per ton, $325,—my estimate being that 3-5 
of cost should be charged to wheat crop. 
July, 1570—Cost of cutting and putting in shocks 
of 14 sheaves each 
Cost of thrashing from the shock by horre- power. 53 87 
Interest on land worth $60 per acre al 6 per 


Yield 483% bns., sold at $1 FEinnse 
Value of straw- say 


Yield per acre 24 bushels nearly; estimated cost 
of wheat per bushel $1.03 4—profit $230 77 


For the second showing a field of 12% acres 
seeded October 4, 1874: 


Coet of plowing, ledeiine castings 
Preparing for the drill 
Cost of drilling, estimating use of drill at 40 cts. 
per acre 10 80 
Seed wheat 23 bus. at $1.22 28 06 
Fertilizer used— bone meal two-thirds and guano 
one-third, mixed on barn-floor, 600 pounds per 
acre,—my estimate being 35 is chargeable to 
wheat crop—say 120 (0 
1875, June —Coat of cutting and putting in shocks 
of 14 sheaves each 16 10 
Thrashing from the shock by horse-power 36 40 
Interest on land valued at $50 per acre at 6 per 


.$ 31 80 
18 50 


Estimated cost of crop 
by ‘wend bus., sold in October, 1875, at 


—— er acre nearly 28 bus.; estimated cost per 
% cts.— profit 3196 8 
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For the crop seeded September 25, 1877,—a 
| field of 26 acres 
| Plowing, ieetaiinn castings 
| Prep.ring for drill 
| Drilling, estimating use “ at 40 cts. per acre. 
| Seed wheat, 38 bus. at $1.3 
Fertilizers used—two- thirds bone ash. one-third 
guano, containing 6 per cent. ammonia, mixed 
on barn-floor, 500 pounds per acre,— my estimate 
being that of this mixture 4-5 is exhausted in 
208 00 
| June, 1878.—Cost of cutting and putting in shocks 
be MOOR DEIN sc cadedendncdsscaceceesossceseua 26 90 
| Cost of thrashing per steamer............... <=, ae 
Interest on land wo'th $50 per acre at 6 per 
cent 


Estimated cost of crop.......ssccesccesecess Qo4l BS 


Yield 681 bus., sold at $1 $681 00 ; 
| Value of straw. say 30 00 
$711 00 
| Yield per acre 26% bus. nearly: estimated cost 
per bushel 79!; cts.— profit on crop.........-...8169 45 


| While keeping a strict farm account, Iam well 
| aware that much relating to a single crop given 
must be estimated. In the above figures I have, 
if anything, rather over than under-estimated 
|any calculation not positively known. In my 
section much depends upon early plowing, get- 
|ting your ground in perfect order before seed- 
ing, and in a most liberal use of fertilizers. 
February 19, 1879. A Novice FARMER. 


[Our correspondent is not so inexperienced as. 
| his signature would indicate. He is clear-headed 
/and practical, and carries into all his operations 
a business-like method which we wish was more 

general among our farmers. His report is in- 
teresting and profitable, and we regret he re- 
frained from signing his name to it.— Zds. A. F.] 
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A Clod-Crusher. 





| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


By mail you wil! receive the model of a clod- 
| crusher, the original cut of which I saw years 
(ago in an old publication; I cannot remember 
| where. 
| I built one and found it so valuable that I 
would not be without it for many times the value 
of it. It far surpasses, in efficiency, any roller 
that has come under my observation, inasmuch 
as it crumbles and rubs to dust any obstacle in 
| its way, except large stones, and leaves the land 
/ as smooth asa plank floor. 
| In my native country, the thorough pulveriza- 
| tion of the soi! is the rule of the agriculturists. 
| For wheat they plow four times. I imitated this 
| good old method somewhat by plowing my 
ground first, then by harrowing it, then by draw- 
ing the clod-crusher over it, first one way, then 
across, finally by repeating the whole operation; 
| the effect on the land is almost magical. If you 
gee proper, ask some of your friends to make a 
trial with wheat on tolerably fair land with an 
jacre or two. Use ne artificial fertilizer, but put 
|in with the wheat one bushel of oats to the acre. 
The oats, when winter-killed, will protect the 
, wheat from frost and wind, which latter often 
lays the roots bare, and it will form a good top- 
dressing for the wheat. Let your friends report 
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the result of the experiment. The instrument 
in question is easily constructed. Any old 
oaken logs, and any old wagon-tires with which 
to protect the cross pieces from wear, wil! 
answer. It will require four strong horses to 
pullit. If the soil is very stubborn, some stones 
on the top of the clod-crusher will increase its 
efficiency. 

Lands treated thus are not apt to wash, on 
account of the smoothness of the surface which 
it effects. It is obvious, that it cannot take the 
place of a roller where you want to roll grain or 
corn, but for the purpose mentioned it is a most 
desirable instrument. 





The size of the crusher which the model 
represents is calculated for medium-sized fields 
of about 15 to 20 acres. For large tracts, I 
would make it 64 to 7 feet wide, with four 
cross-bars. It would require then 6 horses to 
pull it. I am using a small size, 44 feet wide, 
with only three cross-bars, to go between peach 
and grape rows. The effect is astonishing. 
The ground gets thoroughly pulverized and so 
even and smooth that | suffer but little from 
wash where I have used it. The ideaof sowing 
oats with wheat is not my own. I found it 
mentioned in an agricultural work published in 
the old country more than forty vears ago. It 
will pay any of my brother-farmers to make a 
trial with the crusher. It don’t take much of a 
mechanic to make it, and the blacksmith’s vill 
cannot possibly exceed one dollar. It will also 
effectually annihilate corn-stubble, where wheat 
issownaftercorn. Truly yours, A, JACKSON. 

Frederick Co., Mad. 


Maintaining Fertility of Land—Dairy 
Cows. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

At the recent meeting at Sandy Spring of the 
farmers of Montgomery, the question as to 
whether there Was any land within our borders 
sufficien'ly fertile to sustain itself profitably 
without the use of bought fertilizers, excepting 
lime, received but little support as, under the 
system generally followed by our farmers, the 
body might as well question whether it could 
exist without blood as a wheat and hay farm 
(where the hay is sold) to exist without at least 
one-third of the gross price of its products being 
expended for fertilizers. 

This system, during and directly after the war, 
was considered profitable. With wheat at from 
$1.50 to $2.50 and hay from thirty to fifty dol- 
lars per ton, there was little or no margin for a 
feeding profit 

But now the farmer who expects to pay for 
fertilizers and labor from the sale of bay at from 
$8 to $12 per ton, must consider carefully 
whether there is not some ether system which 
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will return as much or more money and at the 
same time leave the bulk of the produce on the 
farm in the shape of manure, and better manure 
for all crops (excepting, perhaps, wheat) than 
can possibly be bought. 

There are two plans now receiving considera- 
ble attention, and being put into practice by the 
most of our farmers: The raising and fat- 
tening of stock and the butter dairy. 

With the first of these I have little experience, 
but from the experience of others where there 
has been proper attention paid to it and a 
proper sclection of animals, it seems to leave a 
margin of profit after paying the market price 
for hay and grain; this is, of course, only ob- 
| tained on animals that are thriving from the 
' time of birth till sold to the butcher. For this 

purpose I should select Short-horns or their | 
grades as animals most likely to prove profitable, 
as they grow and mature quickly, and bring the 
highest price when sold. 

The butter dairy for some has many advan- 
tages, as either a renovator of land or a means 
to retain its fertility. It is,even when conducted 

}as a specialty, essentially a mixed husbandry, 
| with the advantage that the only products sold 
from the farm are butter, veal and pork, with an 
| occasional fat cow culled from the herd. All 
‘else is returned, and though by this means a 
|farm may not be entirely self-supporting, it 
offers a means for vastly increasing fertility by 
buying corn meal, mill feed and hay, and teed- 
ing the same; and by this course those following 
| it will soon be independent of the manufacturer 
of fertilizers. 

To make the proceeds of the dairy-farm pay for 

'the preduce of others we must reverse the usval 
order, and have cows come fresh in the fall, so 
as to have the benefit of the natural flow of milk 

| as an offset against dry feed and cold weather.— 
| (No cow can be expected to be profitable when 
not provided with a warm stable.) A good 
| cow—and no other should be kept—will produce 
under these circumstances an average of five 
pounds of butter per week, from October to 
| April, which will cost as follows, with corn meal 
at 50 cents, clover hay at $8 per ton, and corn 
| fudder at 2 cents per bundle of 25 hills: 





| 1 bushel corn medi 
| 70 pounds hay 

4 bundles cut fodder 
| Attendance 


The above is as near asI can determine the 
| cost of each cow that I keep when in milk, and 
| those milking are making an average of five 

pounds of butter each, which would make the 
cost of a pound of butter at this time 23 1-5 
| cents, leaving the skim milk as an offset to mak- 
ing the butter and the price obtained in excess 
as profit. 

3y experimenting carefully I have laid by for 

myself the following: That an average cow 
| will not consume, profitably, over one gallon of 
| corn meal per day; if youexceed this she will 
eat less hay, and milk no better. 

That it will not pay to feed grain when cows 
| have good pasture. 

That it will pay better when pasture is short 
| to feed some soiling crop than to feed grain. 
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That an acre of corn, however planted, will give 
more feed than an acre of anything else 
yet tried 

That it pays to cut corn fodder for the benefit 
of the manure alone, and that cows will make as 
much butter when fed on half cut stalks and half 
hay as when fed all hay, the grain remaining the 
same. 

That it pays to raise heifer calves from the 
best cows, and that such calves at two years old 
will be better cows than can generally be bought, 
except at a fancy price. 

That Jerseys and their grades make the best 
cows for the butter dairy. 

That two cows well fed and the manure saved 
will manure an acre of land. 

That 2 cow calving in the fall will make nearly 
if not quite as much butter when turned on 
grass as the same cow would if fresh. 

Geo. L. STABLER. 

Montgomery Co., Md., Jan. 23d, 1879. 


Hungarian Grass. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

My experience for the last four years with 
the growing of Hungarian has been satisfactory. 
The past year 1 sowed 5 acres. 
I raised not less than 2 tons of hay to the acre 
Thrashed al] and obtained 100 bushels of seed. 
I sold the seed and it averaged me $1 25. 

I tried an experiment :—One portion of my 
field I sowed in oats, about 14 acres I sowed in 
Hungarian. The briars on all the field were 
dreadful. Harvested crops of oats and Hunga- 
rian, and was surprised to find any quantity of 
briars still on the oat stubble, but on the 
Hungarian stubble none. All the ground 
was broken up, and put in extra condition for 
wheat. I drilled the wheat, and applied 150 
Ibs. John Merryman’s super-phosphate to the 
acre. The growth was good, but when the 
harvest came there was a much heavier growth 
of straw, and when thrashed turned out 5 
bushels more to the acre where the Hungarian 
had been taken off and no driars; there are 
still briars where the outs were taken off. 

I persuaded a triend of mine who was com- 
plaining of briars to try the experiment, which 
he did, (although his father objected very much 
to Hungarian, as he considered it a great 
exhauster to land.) half of the field he sowed in 
oats, the balance in Hungarian. After the crops 
were harvested, I visite’ my friend; he asked 
me to walk out to judge for myself; as I had 


informed him, so it was. There was any quantity | 
sary, for the growth became so rapid and lux- 


of briars where the oats had been taken from ; 
and where the Hungarian stubble was, you 
could find no driars. Now my frieud sows 
Hungarian and no vats. He cut his Hungarian 
early, three-quarters green, cured it well and 
fed to horses and cattle. They look well and 
live on half the quantity of grain. 

Last year I thrashed 130 bushels of Hungarian 
seed and sold it; it averaged me $1 per bushel. 
After it is thrashed my cattle and horses live on 
it, and improve more than on timothy. The 
crops I raised last barvest [ have not thrashed. 
I suppose I shall get from 130 to 150 bushels. 
What I shall have for sale will be shipped to the 


! , 
have | 
| wheat, if he desires he can plough the Hungarian 


| ground. 


I feel assured | 
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Grange Agency. Another advantage Hungarian 


is to the farmer, when he is ready to plough for 


down in its green state, which no doubt will be 
a great advantage to the lund, as well as the 
growing crops of wheat. I ploughed down 
about 8 acres for my wheat crops. I also 
applied about 150 to 175 tbs of the Agency’s 
Favorite to the acre. It is looking well, con- 
sidering the winter. For an experiment I 
sowed last April 1 acre in Hungarian, 3 pecks to 
the acre, at the same time sowed clover and 
timothy—harrowed all in together. The Hun- 
garian made a heavy growth; as soon as it 
headed well, I cut it for my horses, which they 
relished. I found a beautiful set of grass on the 
After I had mowed the Hungarian it 
soon sprouted up again, and I cut a secend 
crop from it ; and when I turned into the field, 
the pasture on the acre was grand. H. N. M. 
8th Dist. Baltimore Co., Md., Feb. 20, 1879. 


—he 


Pearl Millet. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

We herewith send you a copy of an article by 
the senior member of our firm, on Pearl Millet. 
In view of the fact that its culture is now getting 


| to be a matter of national importance for fodder 


crops, we think its republication in your columns 
may be of value to most of your readers, who 
may not be aware of its importance. The sea- 
sou of its planting is from March to June in the 
various sections of the Union. Yours truly, 
PETER HENDERSON & Co. 
New York, Fe bruary 15, 1879. 


PEARL MILLET has been cultivated for some 
years as a forage plant in some of the Southern 
States, as “African Cane,” “Egyptian Millet,” 
“Japan Millet,’ and in some places as “ILorse 
Millet.” But little was known of itat the North 
before last year, and then only in such small 
quantities as to hardly allow of a fair trial. 
From what we saw of it in 1877, we determined 
to give ita thorough trial this season. A piece 
of good strong loamy ground was prepared as 
if for a beet or turnip crop, by manuring with 
stable-manure, at the rate of 10 tons to the 
acre, plowing 10 inches deep, and thoroughly 
harrowing. The Millet was then sown in drills 
18 inches apart, at the rate of 8 quarts to the 
acre. Wesowed on the 15th of May, about the 
date we plant corn; in 12 days the plants were 
up so that a cultivator could be run between the 
rows, after which no further culture was neces- 


uriant as to crowd down every weed that 
attempted to get a foothold. The first cutting 
was made July 1st—45 days after sowing; it 
was then 7 feet high, covering the whole ground, 
and the crop, cut 3 inches abeve the ground, 
weighed, green, at the rate of 30 tons per acre ; 


| this, when dried, gave 64 tons per acre as hay. 
| After cutting, a second growth started, and was 


cut August 15th—45 days from time of the first 
cutting. Its height was 9 feet; it weighed this 
time at the rate of 55 tons to the acre, green, and 
8 tons dried. The third crop started as rapidly 


(as the second, but the cool September nights 
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lessened its luxuriance,—so that this crop, which 
was cut on October 1st, only weighed 10 tons 
green, and 1} tons dried. The growth was sim- 
ply enormous, thus: 1st crop in 45 days, gave 30 
tons green, or 64 tons dry; 2d crop in 45 days, 
gave 55 tons green, or 8 tons dry; 3d crop in 45 
days, gave 10 tons green, or 1 dry. The aggre- 
gate weight being 95 tons of green fodder in 135 
days from date of sowing, snd 16 tons when 
dried to hay. This exceeds tie clover meadows 
of Mid-Lothian, which, when irrigated by the 
sewerage from the City of Edinburg, and cut 
every four weeks, gave an aggregate of 75 tons 
of green clover per acre. There is little doubt 
that Pear] Millet is equally as nutritious as corn- 
fodder, which it resembles even more than it does 
any of the other Millets. We found that all our 
horses and cattle ate it greedily whether green or 
dry. If sowingin drills is not practicable, it may 
be sown broadcast, using double the quantity of 
seed—say 16 quarts peracre. The ground should 
be smoothed by the harrow, and again lightly 
harrowed after sowing; if rolled after harrow- 
ing, all the better. I knowof no farm crop that 
will better repay high manuring; but so great 
is its luxuriance, that it will produce a better 
crop without manure than any other plant I 
know of. In those parts of the Southern States 
where hay cannot be raised this is a substitute 
of the easiest culture; and being of tropical 
origin, it will luxuriate in their long hot sum- 
mers. Even though our Northern’ seasons may 
be too short to mature the seeds, our experi- 
ments in New Jersey this summer show what 
abundant crops may be expected if the similar 
conditions are secured. Pear] Millet as a fodder- 
plant presents a new feature in our agriculture, 
and I feel sure that within ten years we shall 
wonder how we ever got on without it. (Be- 
sides our own testimony given above, we have 
received the most satisfactory letters from 
experienced men in different parts of the coun- 
try to whom we sent seed of Pearl Millet for 
trial, and all are unanimous as to its enormous 
productiveness and great value. From all we 
have seen and can learn, we are fully convinced 
that Pearl Millet is to be one of the great fodder 
plants of the future.) 

[We have received from Messrs. Sam]. Town- 
send & Son, 47 S. Calvert street, Baltimore, a 
sample of this seed, a supply of which is offered 
for sale by them, as will be seen by their adver- 
tisement on our advertising pages.— Ed. A. F.] 


OUR FRENCH LETTER. 


Dairy and Beef Cattle. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In Germany, »s in France, much attention is 
being devoted to the relative general values of 
pure or half-blood Durhams. Opinion is in favor 
of the latter, as being less delicate, better milk- 
ers, and putting up flesh satisfactorily. The 
great fault found with the herd-book Durhams is, 
that they exact too much care. Respecting the 
charge that pure Durhams are more liable to 
abortion than other breeds, it cannot be sus- 
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tained on the Continent, for any race abnormally 
fattened is liable to the same drawback. Ex- 
cessive fat weakens the genital organs and so 
induces sterility. There is an agitation on foot 
to induce the authorities connected with cattle 
shows to devote more serious attention to the 
encouraging of good milking cows, not only 
when in the heifer stage, but between the ages 
of three and eight years. 

Diseases of Cattle—Effect on Health. 

Doctors differ ; veterinary surgeons in France 
declare, that there is no danger to be appre- 
|hended from the consumption of milk from 
cows affected with the mouth disease. if the milk 
be cooked. The Belgians are strongly of the 
opposite opinion, and quote proofs where indi- 
viduals have contracted the disease from partak- 
ing of cheese and butter prepared from the milk 
of affected animals; the virus of the pustules 
was evidently not destroyed. There is not any 
difference of opinion as to non-injurious conse- 
quences resulting from eating the flesh of ani- 
mals so diseased. Fire, as usual, purifies every- 
thing. Dairymen ought to be making rapid for- 
tunes at present in Paris; milk is the favorite 
food prescribed by doctors wherever it can be 
taken, and in the unboiled state. There are 
dairies that will guarantee to supply an invalid 
with milk constantly from the same cow, binding 
themselves as far as the season will permit to 
supply the cattle with a uniform fooa. In the 
apothecaries’ shops are notices, setting forth that 
orders are taken to furnish milk from stated dai- 
ries—the latter publishing in the newspapers, 
once a menth, the analyses of milk, by chemists 
of standing. 


Free Trade vs. Protection in France. 
Perhaps the most momentous question at this 
;}moment with French agriculturists, is that of 
free trade and protection. There is no unanimity 
on the subject, though all lean vaguely to the 
reciprocity solution. Australia and South 
America have destroyed our wool clips, say 
French farmers, and the United States promise 
to do the same for our cereals and meat. “Manu- 
facture meat,” is the cure of free-traders, who, 
while objecting to any duty being placed on for- 
eign grain, have not the same repulsion to put- 
ting a tax on imported meat. But as a large area 
of France is unsuitable for pasturage, but adapted 
for wheat, the protectionists insist on a duty of 
fr. 3 per cent. on American grain, which is about 
| the cost of the transport of that quantity across 
the Atlantic. The consumer is inclined to wish 
for a plague on both the houses; for him, life 
never was so dear as now. One-half of the meat 
| supply of the Paris markets comes from Russia, 
Austria and Asia Minor. The average price of 
wheat here is fr. 134 per cent., while bran feeds 
‘from 7 to 9. The following are the prices of a 
few other commodities per cwt. and in francs: 
oats, 9; potatoes, 11; barley the same; hay is 47 
the ton; the best butter 4 per tb., cheese 2 ditto, 
| and eggs fr. 2 per dozen. Beef is per tb., fr. 24; 
| mutton, 14; veal, 2, and pork, 14. There is no 
| prospect of the price of meat diminishing, and 
it has been established, the more the consump- 
| tion of meat increases, the less is the demand for 
| bread, 
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Relative Fattening Qualities of Rice 
aud Maize. 
M. Stupp,a German farmer, desiring to test 
the relative fattening qualities of rice and maize, 
tied up 18 bullocks m November, 1877, in three 


lots of 7, 6 and 5 beasts, respectively, and as | 
nearly as possible under the same conditions as | 


to age, weight, &c. The feeding was the same, 
save that the rations of grain, 64 Ibs. daily, and 
in the form of flour, consisted of maize, oats and 
rice. He found that 85 Ibs. of the latter exer- 
cised the same nutritive effect as 100 of maize 
He recommends great care to be taken in pur- 
chasing the rice-meal, as it is extensively fal- 
sified. 
Chemical Analysis of Urine. 

The experiments of Boussingault, Stohmann, 
&c., have demonstrated, that while the urine of 
carnivorous animals is rich in phosphoric acid, 
that of herbivorous animals has rarely any. Lie- 
beg accounted for the absence, by the alkalis of 
the urine being unable to dissolve the phosphates 
of lime and magnesia. At the university of 
Leipsic, some experiments were recently exe- 
cuted to call in quest on Liebeg’s explanation : 
from which it follows, that when an herbivorous 
animal is submitted to its ordinary dietary, the 
liberated phosphoric acid is eliminated, not in the 
liquid but in the solid excrements. Vegetables 
are very rich in alkalis, united with carbonic 
acid, which cannot dissolve the lime phosphates, 
and so allow its acid to pass off; but if phos- 
phates of potassium be added to the forage, the 
phosphoric will be eliminated freely in the urine. 

Chemical Manures. 

A M. Lacroix raises some very sensible re- 
flections by his manner of treating chemical 
manures. He lays down that the farmer him- 
self is the most reliable chemist for his soil’s 
composition and of the manures requisite to 
ameliorate them. He does not deny that a 
chemist can indicate the absence of potash and 
phosphoric acid in the soil; he insists that 
manufacturers of fertilizers can only prepare 
the raw materials, their mixture ought to devolve 
on the cultivator himself. It is rarely that an 
ordinary farm has great diversities of soil, so 
M. Lacroix’s plan consists in staking off a few 
yards of a field, applying specimens of chemical 
manures under common conditions, and acting 
on the patent results. Failure will thus be 
obviated. He has by this means found out 
exactly what his meadows required, and has had 
anet increase on his expenditure in fertilizers 
equal to fr. 50 per acre. Lis experience in 
applying the chemical manures is, to scatter % 
of the quantity in April, for the first cutting of 
forage, and the remaining } ten days after that 
cutting has taken place. 

Beet Sugar Prospects. 

The beet-sugar-making season is terminated, 
and has not been satisfactory. In 1877, the 
mean average richness of the juice was 3.9; for 
the year just closed, it was only 3.6. The year 
1879, in point of agricultural prosperity, cannot 
have much difficulty to surpass its predecessor ; 
it will witness important strides in the system of 
agricultural education, and also in the opening 
up of internal routes of communication, and the 
extension of a net-work of canals ostensibly for 


irrigating purposes. As for enhanced prices for 
agricultural produce, these will be largely intlu- 
enced by the treaties of commerce down for 
execution. French farmers on the whole do not 


| make more than 5 or 7 per cent , if so much, on 


the capital invested in their undertakings. 
Paris, Jun. 30, 1879. F. C. 
* 


The Haymarket Agricultural Club, 





| Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


The club met February 7th, at “Bonnie Brae,’ 
the farm of Major A. H. Johnson. All the 


| members present, except Capt. T. L. Thorp, who 
| is visiting his relatives in England. 


After usual 
preliminaries, the inspecting committee, (Messrs. 
Beverly, Heiniken and Heuser,) attended by all 
the other members, turned out to view stock, &c. 

The ground being covered with snow, no 
report could be made on wheat and grass fields; 
but judging from the condition of his eighty- 
five sheep, each with a fine lamb by her side, 
we conclude that they have had a good supply 
of grass in addition to their hay and grain. 
Lamb-raising is becoming quite a specialty with 
our neighborhood, and every article in The 
American Furmer on sheep is read with avidity 


| by our members. 


Major J.’s cows were much admired, and one 


| of them, a thoroughbred Short-horn, would at- 
| tract attention at any fair. 


A portien of his 
sheep-shed was partitioned off with slats for the 
lambs to go in to eat meal, as he is pushing them 
for an early market. 

After dinner, reorganized for business. 

Question by Heuser : 

“Does it pay better to raise single lambs or 
doublets?” Quite an animated discussion was 
elicited by this question,—the advocates of 
doublets arguing that although their lambs might 
not be so fat and fine as single ones, the tio 
would certainly bring more money than one, and 
as “our old State” is suffering under a chronic 
attack of “Jnopia pecuniv,’ we should encour- 
age immigration and doublets by every conceiva- 
ble means. The doublets will enable us to util- 


| ize every ewe that may lose her lamb, by mak- 
| ing her adopt one. 
| tended “long and well” that the single lambs 
| being so much stronger at birth, the percentage 


The one-lamb party con- 


of deaths would be greatly less; that they would 
grow and fatten into aso much earlier market, 


| and the tax on ewe be so mucli less, they decid- 


edly regard doublets as a nuisance. Vote stood 8 
for doublets—4 for single lambs. It is a little 
remarkable that the “four old bachelors” all 
voted tor twins. 

Question by Chew : 

“Had a piece of land that was too wet last fall 
to seed in wheat; wish to get it in clover. 
Should it be seeded with oats and clover, or 
clover alone,—the main object being a stand of 
clover ?” 

Berkeley would not sow with oats; has lost 


' his clover by the exposure to the sun after oats 


were harvested. Would rather sow the clover 
alone and harrow in. Heiniken.—Would sow 
oats very thinly and not harvest them, but leave 
them as a protection to the clover. Wettichen 
would sow plaster as soon as oats were cut. 
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Heuser does not believe plaster would save the 
young clover: it would need shade. 8 were for 
oats—3 against. 

Regular question for evening : 

Lime and its Agricultaral Uses. 

Wm. Heuser has limed part of his land; be- 
lieves that it acts mechanically as well as chemic- 
ally, and is satisfied that its application in this 
neighborheod encourages the growth of blue 
grass. Would apply «bout 35 bus. per acre; but 
8 or 10 would do great good. Thinks the oft- 
repeated charge “that lime enriches the father, 
but impoverishes the children,” is no more appli- 
cable to lime than to any of the current fertili- 
zers. Mr. Wittichen has used it with marked 
benefit. Applies with shovel from wagon. 

Mr. Brown sows on wheat or grass, at the rate 
of 20 bus. per acre. The other members have 
never used lime, but all testify to its beneficial 
results in this neighborhood. 

Question by Wittichen : 

“What is the proper time for sowing clover- 
seed, and quantity per acre, on wheat fields 
that were seeded with timothy last fall ?” 

Members ditfered as to time of sowing,—the 
range being from last of February to middle of 
April; quantity about 8 pounds peracre. Some 
would sow last of February or first of March, 
Whenever the ground was dry and cracked ; 
others would prefer waiting until April, and 
harrowing and rolling the ground thoroughly. 
The harrowing of wheat in spring is growing in 
favor in this community. 

{OBERT HI. TYLER, Sec’y. 


Going in Debt for Fertilizers. 


The Deer Creek (Harford Co., Md.,) Farmers’ 
Club held its regular monthly meeting at the 
residence of Mr. James Lee, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary Ist. The committee to make the custom- 
ary inspection of the premises, &c., reported 
that they were pleased with the appearance of a 
remarkably fine pure Short-horn cow, “Lady 
Heddlestone.” Mr. Lee has in his stables about 
46 cattle, in good condition. They were of a 
rood grade, the kind it pays a furmer to have. 
{e feeds them three times a day on rough food, 
and twice a day on corn and cob meal. The 
topic discussed was: “Would farmers be justi- 
fied, at present prices, in going into debt for fer- 
tilizers for the coming crvp of corn?” We quote 
from the yis : 

James L e thought they would, even at pres- 
ent prices, with corn at from $1.50 to $2.00 a 
barrel. Every 100 ths. of bone per acre, up to 
400 Ibs., will increase the crop one barrel. Ap- 
ply say 400 tbs. and you will have 4 barrels 
more corn, worth say $6. The ground is then 
in better condition and will raise at least 4 
bushels more wheat, worth $4. The increase in 
crops is thus worth $10, while the bone-dust will 
cost about $6. If you apply half a ton of bone 
the increase will be at least 5 barrels. The bone 
is worth $17.50 and the corn $7.50. You will 
raise at least 10 bushels more wheat, worth say 
$10, and you have your bone paid for, with the 
fodder besides, and your land in better condition. 

R. Harris Archer said he had been struck by a 
remark of one of his neighbors, that a man 
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should bear an even hand. He thought that ne 
matter whether grain was high or low, a farmer 
should put in the same amount of fertilizers and 
| the same quantity of ground. It may be doubt- 
| ful whether or not it pays to farm with commer- 
cial fertilizers, but it certainly does not pay with- 
out them. Farmers should do this spring as 
they did last spring, provided they did right. 
Thomas Lochary remarked that where a mar 
can attend to his crop properly and has land on 
which fertilizers will act well, he could safely ge 
in debt for them; but if he cannot give such 
attention, or has land that fertilizers do not act 
| well on, he will not be benefitted by going inte 
, debt. 
| George R. Glasgow said it did not pay to raise 
| small crops, and therefore a farmer should go in 
debt for fertilizers if he has not the money te 
| buy them. It always pays to raise good crops. 
Even the past year it paid, notwithstanding the 
| low prices. 

Mr. Archer remarked that the wheat crop of 
1878 had brought more money into Harford 

| county than any crop raised since the war. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen and Silas B. Silver agreed 

| with Mr. Lochary. 

John Moores thought that any man who had 
been buying bone-dust and putting it on his farm 
siuce 1861, and now has not money to buy any 

|more, he had better quit farming. There is a 
great deal of land on which it will not pay to 
| put bone. The coming spring a man oughtto be 
| very sure it will pay before he purchases it. He 
| would advise farmers to purchase very sparingly 
this year. It would have a tendency to reduce 
the price of bone-dust, which is out of pro- 
portion to the price of grain. In 1847 or 1848, 
bone was $25 a ton, and in May, 1847, wheat was 
$1992 bushel. Now wheat is worth only $1 and 
bone-dust $35. Farmers should especially pur- 
chase sparingly if they have to go in debt for it. 
Most of our lands have been boned and we can 
wait on them one year. He thought farmers 
| were using fertilizers to excess. Mr. Moores said 
he had heen trying an experiment in applying 
bone-dust to corn. He runs out the rows, sows 
the bone in the rows, then harrows the ground 
\lightly, without entirely obliterating tie marks 
of the rows. Then setsthe drillintherow. He 
has found that 400 Ibs. applied in that way will 
raise as much corn and do the land as much 
good as 800 ths. broadcast. When sowed broad- 
cast, a great deal of it washes away. He could 
also see no ditference in the wheat which fol- 
lowed the corn, where he applied 400 ths. that 
way, and where be sowed 800 fbs. broadcast. 

R. John Rogers thought that at the present 
prices it would be wiser to go in debt a little for 
fertilizers, than to farm for even a single year 
without them. You had better farm corn with- 
out them than wheat. You cannot raise much 
wheat without fertilizers of some kind. In 
going in debt for fertilizers there is of course 
some risk of failure, but you are not so likely to 
fail with fertilizers as without. He therefore 
held with the majority who had spoken, that it 
| will pay to go into debt for fertilizers. 
| Dr. W. W. Hopkins said it seemed to be 
granted that we must have fertilizers or not 
\farm. He did not see a great difference between 

going in debt for them and buying for cash. If 
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fertilizers are a necessity it would certainly pay 
to borrow money to buy them, as it seemed to be 
the opinion that the excess of the crop would 
pay for fertilizers. He would not like to dissent 
from this. There is less risk of loss by going in 
debt for fertilizers than by farming without them. 

Parker H. Lee thought farmers had better use 
fertilizers and go in debt for them if they could 
not pay cash. A farmer can buy on credit and 
make money; provided he does not increase his 
expenses otherwise. No one can farm continu- 
ally without fertilizers, unless it is the large 
grazier. There is no certainty for wheat without 
fertilizers. He had seen this illustrated. Had 
put in a field of corn, with 600 or 700 Tbs. of 
bone-dust to the acre, except on half an acre 
where none was applied. Raised 16 or 17 barrels 
of corn. The field was sowed in wheat and 
clover, after the corn. The yield was 42 bushels 
wheat, except on the half acre, where it was not 
worth cutting, and he was ashamed of the poor 
set of clover there. Mr. Lee said they had 
changed their system of farming, and manured a 
year ahead for the crop, with barn-yard manure. 

Wm. D. Lee said he was opposed to going into 
debt for fertilizers for corn. If a man would vo 
into debt it would be better to do so for his 
wheat crop. The great objection to bone-dust 
for corn on the most of our lands is that a great 
deal of it washes off. We had better put all the 
manure we can make on our corn and buy bone 
for wheat. 

Judge Watters said the question could not be 
considered fairly with reference to a single crop. 
We should have a system of manuring, looking 


to improvement of the land, and stick to it with- 


out regard to crops. A man can safely go in 
debt where it will bring him in more than he 
pays out. That can always be done with ferti- 
lizers. A man would not be justified in going in 
debt tor fertilizers for his corn crop alone. He 
might have an unfavorable season and low prices, 
and consequently lose money. Judge W. said 
he had put on his fertilizers last spring a year, 
and expected them to make him a crop of corn 
this year. The objection to bone-dust washing 
away when put on corn was well made. It is 
safer, and a betier return will be realized by put- 
ting it on grass and let it lay one or two years 
before plowing it up. His experience was in 
favor of applying manure that way. As to going 
in debt, Judge Watters said he did not believe it 
a good plan for farmers or any one else to ge in 
debt, but if a man is justified in going in debt 
for anything, it is for manures; for the reason 
that you are certain of a fair interest on your 
money and will get the principal back in four or 
five years. He knew two farms on which good 
crops are raised, from the effects of bone-dust 
applied twenty years ago. 

S. Martin Bayless was epposed to going into 
debt, except to a certain extent, for manures for 
thecorn crop. Would be willing to go in debt 
for one-half the fertilizer he needed. If he had 
no money at all he would not buy any manure, 
but would wait until be made his corn crop and 
with it buy fertilizer for wheat. 

Silas B. Silver asked if 200 tbs. of bone 
would do half as much good as 400 tbs. Mr. 
Moores replied that he did not think it would. 
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Wm. F. Hays said if the soil was not strong 
enough to raise two barrels of corn to the acre, 
and by going into debt for bone dust we could 
raise six barrels, we would have an increase of 
four barrelsand the land also improved. He had 
applied 400 Tbs. to a piece of land, last year, and 
got seven barrelsof corn. He thought the land 
improved, and if he had not applied it he would 
be running a greater risk. 

S. M. Lee thought too much bone washed off 
in summer to run the risk of applying it to the 
corn crop, if aman must go in debt for it. If he 
had to go in debt for bone he would rather get 
all the manure he could, apply it to the corn, 
and use the bone on wheat. He thought farm- 
ers were making a radical mistake in regard to 
the necessity for bone phosphate of lime.— 
They are expending money too largely for it, 
and increasing their crops at too heavy expense. 

Charles E. Hitchcock was rather inclined to 
side with the majority—that farmers would be 
justified in going into debt for fertilizers, where 
there is a prospect that they can make it pay. 

James H. Ball said he would not like it to go 
abroad that we could not raise anything without 
commercial fertilizers. It would give this sec- 
tion of country a bad character. Every farmer 
is this year shorter in his resources than usual. 
Would it not be well, therefore, to exercise a 
little caution in buying fertilizers? Some other 
means might be used—clover, tor instance; or 
we might farm less land. He did not think 
farmers would be justified in laying out as much 
money as usual for fertilizers, or rnuning into 
debt tor them. 

George E. Silver, the secretary, agreed with 
Mr. Ball and questioned the propriety of farm- 
ers going into debt. The price of fertilizers 
and crops are unequal. The latter is below 
what they have been for the last few years, while 
the price of fertilizers remain about the same. 
Without artificial fertilizers we are unable to 
keep our lands, by plowing, ina good condition, 
and raise as large crops as usual; but he did 
not think it advisiable to go very much in debt. 
We must use some bone-dust, and if we have not 
the money to pay for it, we might go in debt for 
it. It costs as much to raise 10 barrels of corn 
to the acre as 15 barrels. He would say to all, 
buy cautiously, and de not buy so much. If you 
will manure, do not plow so much. The most 
of us could farm one year without applying so 
much manure as usual. 

Johns H. Janney, the president, said that gen- 
erally speaking the less a farmer goes in debt, 
except for fertilizers, the better for him. He 
would not hesitate, in putting acrop of corn 
in a poor field, to go in debt for fertilizers. If 
the field is fairly good he would not do so at the 
present time. For wheat he would go in debt 
for fertilizers. He did not see why a farmer 
should not borrow money occasionally as well 
asa merchant. The latter borrows money, in- 
creases his capital, and is thus enabled to do a 
larger and more profitable business. If farmers 
were as prompt as merchants in paying their 
notes they could borrow money on as favorable 
terms. 

Mr. Ball deprecated the tone of the discussion 
as implying that we could not farm here without 
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commercial fertilizers, Which he thought an in- 
justice to this section of the country. 

The discussion ended at this point, and the 
club adjourned to meet at Wm. D. Lee’s on the 
Ist of March. The subject for the evening will 
be: “How shall we plant, treat and care for our 
Orchards ?” 


ial! hie 
Live 


Management of Sheep. 


Stock. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

I have been interested in the various com- 
munications in the Farmer the past year on 
the profits and management of sheep, also their 
value in renovating poor land. Ihave been rais- 
ing sheep in asmall way for twepty-five years, and 
think I have hud an opportunity in that time to 
test their value. I believe a small number of 
ewes, (I have never kept any others,) say one 
ewe to eyery five acres of tillable land the farm 
contains will pay a greater profit than any other 
stock the farmer can raise, providing they are 
well cared for; if not, there will be but little 
pay, or at least, such has been my experience. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, I thought as the 
correspondent from A. A. Co., Md., in the March 
No. (1878,) of the American Furmer does now ; 
that is, let the sheep take care of themselves, 
find shelter in the bushes, corners of the fence, 
or some other equally good place, and give 
them a little hay or fodder when the ground is 
covered with snow or ice. Then if I raised 
fifty per cent. of lambs, and did net iose more 
than ten per cent. of the oid sheep, I thought I 
was doing very well. Since then I have 
changed my way of management, which is as 
follows: I have kept from twelve to sixty ewes; 
I have now seventeen ewes and one buck; I 
have a pen 16 by 48 feet, with shed 14 by 16 
feet, fronting south ; a rack 13 feet long for hay ; 
a trough 16 feet long, six inches deep and eight 
inches wide, for grain or meal; also a small box 
for salt. 

I commence to pen them at night about the 
first of November, and continue until about the 
middle of April, or longer if the nights are 
cold or stormy, and let them run out through 
the day, unless storming or the ground is covered 
with snow or ice; then only to get water which 
they require every day. 

I commence feeding as soon as the ground 
begins to freeze; feed on clover hay and long 
fodder, with meal or shipstuff once a day, (one- 
fourth bushel to the 18 sheep,) when they begin 
to lamb, which is about the first of February. 
If any of them are weak or have two lambs, 
feed extra. After I put them out on pasture 
they require but little attention, except to keep 
plenty of salt in the pasture-field. I have lost 
but one lamb in the last two winters. Last 
year (1878) I had twenty ewes and raised 
twenty-four lambs. I estimate the manure and 
wool to pay for their keep, and what I get for 
the lambs the profit. I will give the proceeds 
of my flock for the past year, (which is very 
small to what some others report,) viz: I sold 75 
Ibs. wool, (in the dirt) 23 cts. # th., $17.25; 16 
lambs, $41.00; 9 old sheep, (old and poor) 


: tion to generation. 
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| $22.45; total $80,70, which I am very well satis- 
l tied with. I kept eight of the best ewe lambs. 
My sheep are the open-weol common scrub: 
sheep. Ihave now a thoroughbred Southdown 
buck, with which I expect to improve my stock. 

I believe with care and attention my sheep 
will pay from 75 to 100 per cent. clear every 
year. 

In Gen. Bethune’s communication in the 
American Farmer, of November 1878, he sug- 
gested that no one has sheep killed by dogs who 
does not keep a dog himself. Such will not al- 
ways hold good. During the whole time I 
have beep raising sheep, I have not owned or 
allowed a dog to remain on my place; but have, in 
that time, lost not less than fifty sheep and lambs, 
killed by dogs. In the summer of 1875 I had 
| thirty-four sheep and lambs killed, or so badly in- 
| jured they died, by dogs. We have a law in our 
| county tuxing dogs, the proceeds of which is to 
| pay tor the sheep killed or injured, but I do not 

believe as he (Gen. B.) says that there are sheep 
paid for here that die of disease, &c. The law 
is such with us that the sheep must be examined 
and valued by three disintere ted farmers, who 
certify under oath that they believe them to have 
been killed by dogs; but if they are killed by 
; the owner's dog he does not get paid. 
As to improving poor land with sheep, as 
| some writers advocate, I think would be very 





| poor business; and the man who buys a poor 
| farm and depends principally upon sheep to im- 
| prove it, will leave to his children (if the land 
| is not sold to pay his debts) an opportunity to 


experiment on renovating poor land. At the 
same time I do not contend that sheep are not as 


| good stock as any other for improving poor land, 
| but you must have good grass and good feed 
for any kind of stock to make it profitable, and 


to have good grass and good feed you must 
necessarily have good land. 
Newcastle Co., Del., Jan. 27, 1879. RF. 


en e-49 


Is Salt Necessary for Cattle ? 


| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


A vast amount has been written upon this 
text within the last few years, and, as well as I 
recollect, all or nearly all upon the affirmative 
side. To the best of my knowledge, no results of 
experiments have been given, for the good rea- 
son, no doubt, that our experiments were made, 


| and the writers were content to give as argu- 
| ments for the necessity of salting stock, the 


same assertions that they had received from 
their grandfathers. 
In looking over the September and October 


| numbers of your valuable periodical, I noticed 


in each an article upon this subject,—one 
credited to the Prairie Farmer, and one to The 


| Live Stock Journal, journals which by reason of 


their significant appellations are calculated to 
lead the majority of readers into a ready acqui- 
escence with the views therein so positively 
expressed. 

‘There is not one new idea in either of these 
selections. They are made up of mere asser- 
tions that have been handed down from genera- 
The farming community 
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naturally incline to accept, without questioning, 
statements put forth so constantly, and with 
such a show of authority by persons of your 
high calling, and I suggest that, both as regards 
this and all kindred matters, there should be at 
least an attempt made to substantiate what is so 
positively asserted. What we want is not 
merely “line upon line and precept upon precept, 

we want more—we demand that it be made evi- 
dent, that the lines and the precepts convey the 
truth, 

The writer of this article was raised in a 
neighborhood and upon a farm where considera- 
ble stock was kept, and heard a great deal about 
the necessity of constunt salting. I was early 
led to believe that, in the words of the Pruire 
Farmer, “the most important thing to attend to 
in the care of farm stock of every kind is that 
they have access at all times to salt.” Not ouly 
was this injunction strictly observed, but it was 
also often provided that the salt should have 
access to the stock, as all animals that showed 
signs of weakness in the spring were subjected 
to surgical operations, and had to submit to the 
process of tail-splitting, when the openings were 
filled with the panacea and tightly bandaged. 
In cases of extreme weakness, it was customary 
also to bore holes in the horns and apply the 
same remedy in solution. 

I am not sure that your contemporaries advise 
this compulsory administration of their indis- 
pensable article, but it might be inferred that 
they do. 

I have been engaged in farming for more than 


twenty years, aud during the first half of the 
time followed the instructions received in youth, 
without so much as daring to question their 
expediency ; but about ten or twelve years ago, 
the idea occurred to me that the advantages to be 
derived from salting might be imaginary, or 
might at least be counterbalanced by the expense 


and loss of time incurred, and I abruptly discon- 
tinued the practice, and have not since resumed 
it, and have no reason to suppose that I shall. 

About a year afier leaving off, I was visited by 
an old gentleman who had for many years been 
a farmer who was very fond of cattle, and 
enjoyed the reputation of being a good judge of 
stock. After inspecting my herd, consisting of 
about sixty, he expressed great satisfaction, and 
said that | had “the best-looking cattle that he 
had seen that spring.” In answer to the query: 
“do you know the reason of their good condi- 
tion?” he replied, “yes, you salt regularly.” I con- 
fess that it gave me no little pleasure in being 
able to assure him that they had not tasted the 
article for more than twelve months. As this 
old gentleman is one of the firm believers in 
salt, having both received the theory from his 
encestors and been pretty industrious also in 
handing it down, I have not since heard any 
allusions from him in regard to the condition of 
my stock, but I often receive remarks equally 
eomplimentary from neighbors. 

I will not at present trespass upon your 
patience with a further expression of my views, 
but may, with your permission, refer to the sub- 
ject at some future time. LAPSTONE. 


Cecil Co., Md., February 12, 1879. 
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Cotswold Sheep—Their Treatmen 
and Profit. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

I have been breeding sheep now ten years, 
aud have made them pay me in some cases a 
hundred per cent. on the investment. 1 prefer 
the Cotswold ram to cross on the native ewes 
I then get a sheep of good size and heavy fleece. 

|] have had half-blood Cotswold ewes rear a 
| jam and clip trom 8 to 12 and as high as 13 Ibs. 
}ot good clean wool (I mean unwashed.) Some 
claim that the Southdown ram crossed on our 
|native ewes are more profitable, as the lambs 
| mature earlier and fatten young Tosuch I will 
jsay that I bred some pative ewes toan imported 
/Cotswold ram. The lambs were dropped in 
| January, 1878; seld the 2ist of March, and 
| brought 12 cts. per pound; one of them was 
60 days old and weighed 65 pounds. Gross 
sales $7.80; expenses 59 cts..—leaving a net 
balance of $7.21 for the lamb. Can the grade 
or even pure-bred Southdown do better than that? 
Tue lambs were sold in Washington market. 
My Cotswold lambs are fat enough for the 
butcher from two weeks old unt:] grown. 

Then the Cotswold or combing wool sheep 
has another advantage over the medium or fine- 
wool sheep, viz: a difference in price for the 
wool from 5 to 10 cts. per pound. Combing 
wool is in greater demand than the other wools. 
But I have always found bunt little difference in 
the Baltimore and Washington markets: hence 
I ship my combing wool to Philadelphia. Now 
the Southdowns have this advantage over the 
large combing-wool breeds, which is: they will 
live and thrive on very thin hilly lands where 
the large sheep would grow poor, and, indeed, 
where men allow their flocks to run wild, as it 
were, and get only what they can pick up for 
themselves on poor worn-out lands, I do not 
think they could do better than to get the 
Southdown, as the combing-wool sheep would 
not pay under such treatment. But the sooner 
men learn to keep their sheep dry, warm and 
fat, the sooner they will learn how much they 
have lost by following the ruts of their fore- 
fathers a century or two old. This is a world 
of progress, gentlemen, and we must keep up 
with the times. If you want bright, lustrous 
wool, fat sheep and early strong lambs, keep 
your flocks on a good pasture during spring, 
summer and autumn and provide good, warm, 
roomy shelters for winter; have them fronting 
southeast, open infront; put your sheep in them 
every night, (50 in a flock,) from the 1st of 
November until the 20th of May; keep them 
out of all cold rains, even in the summer; have 
a plenty of roots and good clover-hay; give 
roots in the morning and corn or oats in the 
evening; keep the rack filled with clover-hay 
at all times; a gill of corn or two of oats per 
head, with roots and clover-hay, will keep them 
fat, and should you wish to push the lambs, give 
more grain, and as soon as the lambs are two 
weeks old commence feeding them cracked corn 
or oats. Build a small pen under your shelter, 
leaving a space at the bottom large enough to 
admit the lambs, but not the old sheep. Keep 
some cracked corn or oats by them at al! times; 
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they will not eat much at a time, and you will 
be surprised to see them grow so fast Keep 
salt where the sheep can have free access to it 
at all times, and see that they have good pure 
water at Jeast once a day. It is not only profit- 
able to raise lambs, but there is a good profit in 
fattening sheep for winter and early spring mar- 
ket. Suppose we buy in September 50 weth- 
ers—we can get them for $3 per head at that 
season ; it will cost $75 to fatten them—then we 
have invested $225. When fat they will weigh 
120 pounds each, or 6,000 pounds, at 54 cts., 
which is what they are worth now,—leaving ¢ 
profit of $89 after deducting five per cent. for 
loss, and still have a nice bank of the richest 
manure if you have kept your pens well bedded 
with straw. I claim that we can improve our 
lands by breeding sheep. and reap a good profit 
at the same time. But we must get our lands 
in grass before we buy the sheep. FARMER. 
Charles County, Mad. 


Alderneys (or Jerseys) for Beef or Oxen. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have read with much interest the reply of 
A. P. R., ef Fredericksburg, Va., to my article 
in the January Farmer, on the improvement of 
our live stock. I am at all times glad to sce 
both sides of any question, especially relating to 
the cause of agriculture, well ventilated. 

When I said “never allow an Alderney bull- 
calf to live over six weeks,” it was not from 
prejudice or any wish to undervalue the Alder- 
neys; for I believe they have no superior as a 
milk and butter breed. My business is such 
that I am a very frequent visitor en some very 
good farms; and when tbe raising of cattle is 
quite an important branch of operations of a 
well regulated farm, it is to be supposed the 
owners will, as a matter of course, learn by 
experience what pays them best. 

I have raised quite a number of high-grade 
Alderney heifers and a few grade Alderney 
steers; nearly all the heifers have been sold at 
such prices as paid well for the care and atten- 
tion bestowed on them, but never one steer that 
has paid as well as if he had been a “thorough- 
bred scrub” or native. My own is not an 
isolated case by any means; in this county we 
have some as fine Alderney herds as can be 
found in the State, to which I think the Editors 
of American Farmer will also bear witness. 
The owners of the above herds have no difficulty 
in disposing of all the heifer calves at fair prices, 
either young or when they come to be useful as 
cows. But the bull calves are quite a different 
case; they can not be sold, not one in twenty 
or more: when a dairyman has a grade Alder 
ney bull calf, it always goes a begging. Many 
times during the year I have them offered to 
me as a gift, some thoroughbreds, too; some are 
killed and fed to hogs when a few days old, 
others allowed to stay on the cow ’till three or 
four weeks old, when they go to market and 
are sold to our city butchers, but very seldom 
bring the highest price. Some of our farmers 
make it a rule to raise all of their calves, male 
or female, so that in that way we of course find 


a few grade Alderney steers that are thrown on 
the market as soon as they are grown: the 
owners wi!l all testify that they find them hard 
to sell, and always at the lowest price. 

Two of my neighbors who live on adjoining 
farms sold each two steers about the same age. 
Mr. A. had used a Durbam bull on common 
cows; his two steers sold for $164. Mr. B. used 
an Alderney bull on common cows; his two 
steers sold for $94. 

The above is just one case that I happened to 
be familiar with. I could, if necessary, give 
many more, all showing that the Alderney is 
only fit for milk, and never was or will be found 
profitable for beef. Mr. R. mentions some cases 
of Alderney oxen as selling at good prices. I 
have not the least doubt about the oxen bring- 
ing the prices named, but must confess that in 
all my experience I never saw a pair of Alder- 
ney oxen. Have been familiar with the Balti- 
more cattle market for the last 15 years, and in 
that time bought and sold a considerable num- 
ber of cattle of various kinds, and in all cases 
the Alderney grades are left to the last to be 
sold. 

I do not refer to the cows, for they generally 
go first and at rather the best prices if fresh, but 
if they happen to be dry and fat, then the price 
will of course be the lowest, as the beef is 
always of such quality that it will only be used 
by second-rate butchers, or those who supply 
a cheap article of beef, where the price is more 
an object than a good article. As I have never 
seen a pair of Alderney oxen, I cannot give any 
possible evidence of their good qualities; but 
can say that I never saw or heard of one Alder- 
ney bull that was not dangerous before he was 
3 years old. How can such a natural disposi- 
tion ever be made into a gentle and tractable 
working animal that will be as useful as he 
would be if belonging to any of the mere quiet 
breeds of cattie that we have so well represented 
by the Devons, Durhams or good Natives. 

Tos J. LEA. 
| Montgomery Co., Md., Feb. 15, 1879. 


| Mr. Sharpless’s Jersey Steers. 


| Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

There was a slight typographical error in my 
former communication on “Jersey Steers and 
| Oxen,” which was so apparent that I am in 
hopes it must have been observed and corrected 
| by every reader. I was made to say that a few 
weeks previous to my visit (in October, 1876,) 
that Mr. Sharpless’s steers weighed “over thirty- 
Jive hundred pounds,” and about a month later, 
(in November) “over twenty-six hundred 
pounds.’ It was twenty-five hundred pounds 
they weighed in the first instance, which all 
must agree was a fine record for Jersey steers 
only three-and-half years old, and _ those 
weights would be considered good for any steers 
of that age from grass alone, except selected 
| specimens of the largest breeds. Since the Feb. 
| No. of the Farmer was published, I have written 
| to Mr. 8. for the particulars in regard to those 
steers, and find that I was mistaken in stating 
they were sold in Noy. 1876, as they were not 
, disposed of until the following July. The fol- 
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lowing extracts are ‘from Mr. s. s letter, and 
may be of interest to your readers : 

“The two Jersey steers were dropped Feb. 
23 and Feb. 25, 1873,—one from Niobe 3d, 506, 
and the other from Rosebud, 504, and both sired 
by Red Knight, 666. They were both partially 
broken to the yoke, but, having other oxen, were 
not fully broken. They were kept on grass 
until the winter of 1876-77, when they had 
some meal. They were sold in July, 1877, when 
four years and a few months old, for the round 
sum of $200, off of grass. The last time we 
weighed them, some three months befure sold, 
their weight was 2,850 tbs., and when sold we 
estimated that they would weigh about 3,100 Ibs., 
but were reported by the dyer, after being 
driven some miles, as 2,960 Ibs. * * * Asre- 
gards price, it is only fair to say, that they were 
sold during the railroad blockade in 1877, and, 
therefore, brought a better price than they other- 
wise would have brought. * * * I had, on 
Sunday last, a rib roast from a H. R. heifer, 
which had failed to breed, and I can say without 
hesitation that I never had a finer-grained, 
more juicy, or more tender piece of beef on my 
table.” 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I think that the facts 
stated in your Feb. No., in regard to Jersey 
steers and oxen in Md., and those given now by 
Mr. Sharpless, all tend to show that the Jersey 
will make “a desirable steer,” and I hope that a 
“Montgomery County (Md.) Farmer” and others 
of your readers, who wish to raise steers, may 
be induced to give them a fair trial, (in competi- 
tion with Ayrshires, or Devons, or any of the 
smaller herds,) and report results. 

A few grade Jersey steers have been raised in 
this section, which were superior to either the 
native or grade Devon steers of same age, and 
when all were sold at three years old the grade 
Jerseys brought at least ten per cent. more than 
the others. Ac? B. 

Fredericksburg, Va., Feb. 21, 1879. 





Profits in Sheep. 


Editors American Farmer : 

One, if not the most serious, of the draw- 
backs to the pursuit—or shall I call it science ?— 
of farming, is the difficulty of obtaining positive 
results from experiments and the length of time 
necessary ; so great and various are the changes 
of soil and climate, 
success of one man, or season, will insure the 
failure of the next. So that each individual 
farmer must in great measure create a system 
for himself, supplying to his land what experi- 
ment shows him it needs ; keeping ever in mind 
that labor conquers all things. Of course I do 
not mean to say there are no general rules for 
every one’s guidance, or that one gains nothing 
from his neighbors. On the contrary, in no way 
I think can money and time be better or more 
profitably spent than in an interchange of views 
with those within our reach, and in the careful 
perusal of standard agricultural papers and 
magazines, such as your own, which gather in- 
formation for our use from all the world. For 
myself, one of the few things on which I have 





| lambs. 
| show that on June 30, 1877, the flock had more 





that what will make the | 
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arrived at a definite conclusion is the expediency 
and great profit in keeping sheep. In proof, I 
hand herewith my sheep account for the year 
1877-78, ending June 30, 1878: . 

R. 
£10.00 
14.00 


Cr. 

Cost of feed, lees value of manure. 
Rent of buck 
Sales 287 Ibs. wool. 

- 21 lambs ‘f 

- 5skins (doge again you see! “8.00 
$162.75 $24.00 
hand: 49 ewes, 21 ewe lambs, 3 wether 

A reference to your last May No. will 


On 


than repaid its first cost and all expenses to that 
date, and at the same time had increased one 
hundred per cent. in number and value; this 
year, the number is again increased. Only one 
ton (about) of hay was fed, with no grain or 
roots, as the pastures held good all the year, and 
will now carry 25 per cent. more stock without 
detriment. In October last, a lot of eight steers 
was purchased in Baltimore, brought over, and 
after two weeks rest on pasture and hay, put 
into stalls, and feeding commenced. They have 
just been sold for our local market ; and if you 
desire, | We will be glad to have the report.—EbDs. | 
I will send you a copy of the account as soon as 
they have been weighed and delivered. The 
purchaser takes two a week, the first pair going 
in to-day. 

Cloverdale Farm, Talbot Co., Md., Feb. 
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A Few Facts in Favor of Sheep. 


oO. N. 
21, 1879. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer 

It is surprising that there are so many farms 
in our own State, and even in our own section, 
where sheep, the most profitable farm animal 
we have, are not kept. I cannot conceive why 
it is, unless the farmers are afraid of having them 
destroyed by some of the many worthless dogs 
that infest our country. It is a great pity we 
cannot have a tax upon such a nuisance, and 
thereby have some redress when our sheep are 
destreyed. It seems to me if the farmers who 
are Without sheep were aware of the profits to 


| be derived from a well-managed flock of ewes, 


they would not be without them under any 
circumstances. They certainly afford two indis- 
pensable articles: food and clothing. It is sur- 
prising to know that while in England there 
are half as many sheep as there are acres of 
Jand, in this country there is one sheep to every 
thousand acres, three sheep to four inhabitants, 
or three-quarters of a sheep to each inhabitant. 

Sheep husbandry in England has greatly 
increased the fertility of her soil, while at the 
same time she has become one of the largest 
woul-growing countries in the world. Instead 
of importing wool why are we not exporting it, 
and saving within our borders the immense 
amount of money paid annually for foreign 
wool and woolen goods ? 

I do say that where sheep are properly 
attended to, they pay more on the money 
invested and labor expended than any farm 
stock we have. The following is an account of 
the proceeds trom my flock of 28 ewes and 1 


| buck, all natives, for year 1878: 
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Sales of 3 lambs..........+.+0.- $11.75 
i > “ t ~ ae 


5 at $$ 


Butchered at home 2 

Turned out to keep 16 , 

Sales of 150 Ibs. of wool, 27 cents net 
Total amount realized 

Putting the 29 sheep at $5 apiece— 
showing a little over 100 per cent. on the 
amount invested. I did not charge the sheep 
with feed or pasturage, the manure amply pay- 
ing for that. I fed very little during the winter, 
so little it is scarcely worth mentioning. I gave 
them the run of my fallew wheat during the 
lambing season, which I think was no injury to 
the wheat, if not a benefit. I usually cull the 
flock over at shearing time, and pick out the 
oldest and most indifferent ones, and separate 
them from the others for mutton; at the same 
time turning out as many of the best ewe lambs 
to breed from, and occasiona!ly changing the 
buck. I did this last fall, and expect to do the 
same every year until I get them up to what I 
want them. I sold my native buck last sum- 
mer, and purchased a pure Lincoln buck in 
order to increase the yield of wool, and make 
good mutton at the same time. I did not credit 
the Hock with the mutton nor buck sold, neither 
did I charge the buck purchased : that I will put 
against this year’s expenses. I lost four or five 
lambs last winter during a cold wet spell in 
January, which shows that these fair returns 
were not unattended also with some loss. I 
really think with proper care sheep can be made 
to pay invariably over 100 per cent. on the cost, 
&c. With the best wishes for your always- 
welcome journal, I am, yeurs respectfully, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Woodlawn, A. A. Co, Md. 

sie 
The Kent County (Md.) Agricultural 

Society. 

This association, as we learn by the 7ranscript, 
seems to be showing more than its usual activity 
this winter, holding weekly meetings for discus- 
sions, &c. 

At the first meeting in February the question 
of the economy of the use of oxen on the farm 
was debated. Quite an animated expression of 
opinion, for and against, was had, but the vote 
was in favor of their use. 

At the next meeting the subject was the best 
time for sowing grass-seed and the quantity to 
the acre. W. W. Stephens thought that the best 
time to sow timothy, is from the first of January 
to the first or middle of February. For clover 
seed, now is a good time, and about this time of 
year is good also for orchard grass. 

Wm. Stewart thougbt that on rolling land, 
late seeding would not be as liable to wash as 
earlier seeding ; timothy seeding in the fall is 
preferable; thought a peck sown to the acre is 
plenty. 

J. W. Corey advocated sowing at two or three 
different times during the winter and spring. 
Sowing timothy seed in the fall was injurious to 
the wheat ; rather preferred sowing in the month 
of January. Orchard grass is a good crop for 
early and late pasture, sown thick—about one 
and a-half bushels to the acre. 


The Dairy. 


The State Dairy Association. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

I am glad to see through your columns of 
steps being taken for the formation of a State 
Dairy Asseciation, which, properly directed, 
/can become a benefit to its members and the 
| source of great material wealth to the State. 
| Since the “Old Agricultural Society” became 
|} extinct, and the later one has been destroyed 
|by a Trojan horse, we farmers need some 
| organization to bring us together for the pro- 
tection and advancement of the agricultural 
jinterests of the State. Dairying and grazing, 
we think, may be followed in Maryland with 
| not only profit, but with great material advan- 
| tage to the soil—so continually under the plow. 
| Let us have a State Duiry organization, without 
}delay. And Jet us, then, one and all, with 
energy and zeal, a little disinterestedness and 
public spirit, (not so honored as formerly,) 
seek to protect and promote the dairyin 
interest. In the way of protection, we woul 
ask from the railroad companies a more liberal 
| tariff for the carriage of milk, and some little 
| relief from the can-smashing proclivities of their 
employees. 

We are now paying on the Washington 
| Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad two 
|and one-half cents per gallon freight for a 
| distance of seven miles—an excessive charge, 
proceso J and onerous on the part of a great 
corporation, chartered to promote the agricul- 
| ture of the State. To our satisfaction (being on 
|the same train, the other day, with empty cans 
returned) we were made aware as to the man- 
|ner in which “iron-clad” cans are knocked to 
| pieces. We witnessed a dignified official standing 
up in the baggage car throw out our cans as 
if obnoxious material, though we had paid on 
said cans a few hours before 124 cents each for 
|a ride of seven miles in the baggage car. Would 
it not pay the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to be 
a little more liberal in its dealings, and exact a 
| little more courtesy from some of its officials ? 
Let us have a State Dairy Association; and let 
us ask the railroads within our borders to foster 
its growth. Geo. H. CaLvVERT, JR. 
| Prince George's Co., Md. 


Report of Dairyman’s Association of 
Montgomery Co., Md., 1878. 


| In submitting this report, I must preface it 
| with the statement, that the members of the 
Dairyman’s Association, with few exceptions, 
;}owe an apology for appointing me to make a 
report and then failing to furnish the data upon 
which to base it. No doubt the gentlemen who 
have preceded me think they have been very 
|much honored by being appointed, by their 
| respective clerks, to furnish a report for this con- 
} vention; but the honor conferred upon them is 
)small compared with the honor of making a 
| report of the “Montgomery Dairyman’s Associa- 
tion,” especially when you are expected to make 
|something out of nothing. For the benefit of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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these present who never attended one of our 
mectings, I will state that this association com- 
bines the energetic and intellectual part of all 
of the Farmers’ Club. Is it, then, any wonder 
when some difficult problem in dairying or farm- 
ing needs solving, we hear the remark: “Go to 
the Dairyman’s Association?” We hold out no 
allurements such as tender beefsteak, roast tur- 
key, stewed oysters, &c., to say nothing of the 
exquisite pleasure of being served by the fair 
sex of the neighborhood, but we simply say if 
you wish to know how to make “Gilt-edge but- 
ter” that ought to sell readily for 50 cents per tb.; 
‘How to select cows for the dairy by the Guenon 
mark ;” “What care cows should have before and 
after calving ;’ “How to guard against calves 
having the scours;” “How long butter should 
stand between first and second working ;” ‘What 
grass is best for general pasture ;”—upon all of 
these questions and many more the association 
bas rendered decisions, and, of course, their 
fiat, like that of the Pope, is infallible. At their 
last meeting the association determined no longer 
to hide their light under a bushel, but to open 
their doors to the public irrespective of sex. 
Therefore we would invite ail who are desirous 
of knowing how to conduct a “Winter Dairy” to 
attend our next mecting, ample notice of which 
will be given. The association has made but 
sone blunder during its existence, viz: in not 
sending its secretary, with all expenses paid, as a 
delegate to the International Association just 
held in New York; and how H. A. Willard, espe- 
cially after visiting Sandy Spring, could write 
that the “International Fair” was a success when 
he knew the “Montgomery Association” had no 
representative present, must remain one of the 
mysteries of the past. I have received reports 
from only ten dairies and some of those the 
smallest belonging to the association. These 
reports show a total of 100 cows kept, giving a 
yield of 18,400 Tbs. of butter, sold for $5,869.60 ; 
also 227 gallons cream sold for $208.36 ; 56 calves 
sold for $485.57. J. L. Massey, Sec’y. 





* 
An Underground Dairy. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


My dairy is large enough in which to manage 
the milk of 12 cows in summer. 


PLAN OF DAIRY. 























A A 











A A is the table. B, the pit, 2 feet 7 inches 
deep and 2 feet 6 inches wide. V. is the ven- 
tilator to the ice-house. C,the ante-room. The 
dairy is 17 feet long and 8 feet wide. 

In making it, it was dug 8 feet deep from the 
natural surface, then walled and arched with 
bricks. The bricks in the arch are put in endwise 
and laid in hydraulic cement. After the arch 
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was dug and the timbers all taken out I puta 
careful hand to dig the pit—thus making a table 
of the balance of the floor, upon which the milk 
pansare placed. There isa ventilator enters the 
|pit about 6 inches from the bottom, which 
|comes from my ice-house. This ventilator was 
not made when the dairy was, but I soon saw 
it must have something of the kind, so I put it 
|in by breaking through the wall, &c. The ven- 
\tilator is about 10 feet below the surface, and 
}about 8 inches square; has a slight inclination 
to the ice-house, so as to allow us to throw a few 
buckets of water in occasionally. I found the 
best and cheapest way to construct it was to dig 
the trench the proper depth and inclination, and 
then to cut a ditch on the bottom, say 10 inches at 
top to a point at the bottom, then plaster it with 
hydraulic cement and lay flat stones over the 
top, being careful to close all holes: thus making 
| it like a solid stone, so that nothing can enter the 
| flue. When my arch was turned I plastered the 
outside wall with hydraulic cement, and let the 
| outside base of the arch corner to the outside of 
| the wali upon which the arch is turned,—thus 
making a complete roof, carrying all the soak- 
ings from the surface to the outside of the wall. 
I also plastered the inside smoothly with cement, 
thus making it like a solid rock inside—arch, 
sides, table and pit. Then I whitewashed. 
There is a ventilator in the fore end wall set in 
like a fire-place and carried off like a chimney, 
four feet above the surface of the mound raised 
over the dairy. The upper V indicates the place 
of this in the elevation; the lower V the venti- 
lator leading to the ice-house, but its inclination 
is reversed in the diagram. 
In order to protect the 
O entrance of the dairy, I 
V built a house 12 by 14 feet, 
under which there is an 
ante-room, in which I 
made stone steps, which go 
to the dairy floor. This 
ante-room serves to strain 
the milk, churn, work the 
butter, &., &. This 
building gives ample room above for dairy furni- 
ture, &c., bath-room, flour-room, &c. 
Montgomery Co., Md. Wo. J. SCOFIELD. 


Printing Butter. 
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Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have read with much interest in the Feb. 
No. of your valuable paper W. J. 8.’s mode of 
printing butter. As we all have a way of our 
own for doing the same kind of work, I will 
give mine: 

In the first place many will ask the question, 
how am I to get the print carved, the box made, 
«&c.? To them I will say, that you can, fer 
about $1 get a square box print, the box 2} by 4 
inches and 3 inches deep. 

Unfortunately these prints are all made 
wrong, though easily changed; the print is on 
| the plunger, it should be taken off and screwed 
to a base-board 4 by 6 inches; a strip nailed on 
each side of the print } inch less in thickness 
than the print-block, then cut the base-board 
, that comes with the print to fit the box loosely, 








and put a handle to it fora plunger. After the 
butter is thoroughly werked a second time witk 
one of Reid’s workers, spread it over the worker 
about 2 inches thick; next cut it up into strips 
and blocks (with a small wooden paddle) as near 
the size and shape of the print as you can, and 
weigh out into half pounds ;—this will make the 
prints fill out at the corners. 

After all is weighed, put in the butter and 
press down with the plunger, hold the thumbs 
on the handle, and with the fingers raise off the 
box; next take off the plunger, and place the 
cleth on the butter, (which is bottom upwards,) 
und lay on the shelves ready for shipment, hand- 
ling with the cloth. 

Managed in this way, I have printed and 
packed 40 prints in ten minutes. 

The best butter-worker that I ever saw is 
Reid’s. A 30-pound werker costs $6 or $7; it 
works out the buttermilk more thoroughly, much 
more rapidly, and with less labor than any 
worker I have ever met with. 

I would advise all good Patrons, and those 
who are not, if in the butter business, to buy the 
above-named articles. P. T. STABLER. 

Montgomery Co., Md. 





Work for the Month—March. 


No farmer but will now find his advantage, as 
the season for an active campaign opens, in the 
thorough preparation which careful and well 
digested plans afferd. To know how to fight a 
battle so as to profit by the weak points of your 
enemy is no more useful than to understand the 
difficulties of your own position. So, too, with 
the work of the farm. 


The Oat Crop should go in as soon as pos- 
sible after the ground is fit to work. Ordinarily 
this is not a very profitable crop, and the area 

iven it in this section lessens year by year. 

his doubtless is due to the want of thorough 
preparation involved in the necessity for early 
seeding, and the failure to supply any artificial 
addition to the natural resources of the soil: 
the custom of many being to abstain from any 
application of manure or fertilizer to this crop 
on the plea of the poor returns it gives. A con- 
trary policy (the use of barn-yard manure or a 
dressing of bone-dust or super-phosphate) would 
often increase the yield above the natural soil, 


far more than enough to pay the cost, and is | 


especially desirable when grass or clover is to be 
seeded with the oats. In putting in the crop, 
the use of the drill is extending, though some 


The grass and clover seeds ought to be sown on 
the fresh ground; and if a roller follows, the 
advantage is considerable. 


~Barley appears to be growing in popular | 


estimation as a spring crop, and to be takin 

the place in a measure that oats formerly held. 
It, too, should be sown early, but succeeds only 
on well-drained soils. It delights most in a rich 
soil, and prefers sandy loams rather than heav 

clays. Careful pulverization should be secured, 
and the use of the roller at seeding, and after the 
plants are of some height, is very beneficial. 
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| clover seed. 
| pondents recommended a year or two ago the 
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Rough and undecomposed manures are to be 
avoided, but a dressing of super-phosphate, even 
on lands in good heart, will give the crop a 
push ferward, which is very desirable. The 
quantity of seed used is from two to three 
bushels to the acre, rich soils requiring more 
than poor ones. A mixture of barley and oats 
sown, to be cut green for dairy cattle, has here- 
tefore been recommended in these pages. 

Potatoes are another crop doing their best 
when early planted, preferring cool seasons and 
a moist but net wet seed-bed, the soil porous 
and moderately light, containing besides some 
lime an amount of vegetable matter, in which 
these tubers delight. Fresh stable manures pre- 
dispose to rot, it is supposed, and injure the 
taste af the roots; but well-rotted composts, 
mixtures of salt, pluster and ashes, fine bone- 
dust and super-phosphate, all act well on the 
crop. Essentials to great success are deep 
preparation and clean culture. The report of 
Mr. Carter in the Farmer for last month may be 
referred to now with profit. 

The Corn Crop.—So important a crop as 
this should be prepared for as early as may be 
practicable ; when a sod is to be turned, the con- 
tents of the barn-yard and the compost piles 
may be hauled out and spread. There is no 
risk to be run in applying too great a quantity: 
corn being a gross feeder, having no difficulty 
in appropriating the plant-food which other 
crops couJd not assimilate. 

Clover.—The communication on another 
page from Dr. Maddox is so much to the point, 
so practical and full withal, that we need not 
enlarge here upon this topic, merely referring 
our readers to that excellent paper. 

Orchard Grass grows steadily in favor. 
The American Farmer was one of the earliest 
and most pronounced advecates of its wider 
adoption, and has now the satisfaction of seeing 
its almost general employment. Its value for 
early and late pastures, the excellent hay it 
makes when cut in due season, its adaptability 
for mixing with clover, its persistence on the 
land, with even moderately good treatment, and 
its productiveness, all combine te commend it. 
When sown by itself 20 pounds of orchard grass 
seed to the acre is net too much; if sown with 
clover, 14 pounds is enough with 6 pounds of 
One of our experienced corres- 


mixing of the two kinds together in a trough, 
adding a little plaster, and water enough to 
dampen the whole, stirring so as to separate the 
seeds. It will then not be necessary to sow the 


farmers still prefer to plow the seed lightly in. seeds in more than one direction. 


Tobacco.—This is the season for stripping 
tobacco. We cannot too earnestly caution the 
planters against the slovenly manner in which 
tobacco has been stripped and prized hitherto. 
The day was when Maryland tobacco stood No. 
1 in the market ; but now, chiefly from slovenly 


| management, it stands lower than any other 


grade. The planters at the present prices can- 
not afford to be slovenly. It costs from five to 
seven cents per pound to make tobacco. This of 
— ought to demand of every one to be care- 
ul. 
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Tobacco Beds.—Select as hitherto for extra 
early plants a gentle southern slope, soil light 
loam. For June planting and to make brown 
tobacco, northern hill-sides. Plant-beds exposed 
to north winds are net so subject to the fly as 
those upon southern exposures. To every square 
of twenty yards, after the bed is dug and the 
roots grubbed and raked out,—the last raking to 
be done with an iron-tooth garden-rake,—sow 
from one hundred and fifty to twe hundred and 
fifty pounds of No. 1 Peruvian guano, according 
to the state of the soil ; dig the bed gently over 
again, rake and a? off in strips of four feet. 
Sow seed—one tablespoonful of seed to every 
square inch of ten yards; rake seed in, and 
gently pat the bed with a hoe or board made for 
the purpose. Cover thick with pine or other 
brush ; when desirable, the bed may be fenced in 
with brush for protection from harsh winds. 

Every planter of tobacco should work to one 
end,—or every planter should have a egerens 
Let some raise chewing tobacco, another smok- 
ing tobacco, another leaf for wrappers, «c.; but 
whatever you chvose, first select your seed 
looking to that end,—all experience proves that 
the quality as well as quantity of all vegetable 
preducts lies potentially in the seed. Still we 
are aware that, in the article of tobacco, loca- 
tion, manvres and culture are puwerful agents 
to give color and quality. To make fine tobacco : 
select high dry land, plow shallow,—from feur 
to five inches deep,—manure lightly. To make 
quantity, irrespective of quality: select heavy 
loams or stiff clays; plow deep with three 
heavy horses, turn the soil,even with some clay, 
from eight to ten inches deep. 


Live Stock.—All of our domestic animals 
at this usually changeable season of the year need 
more of the personal attention of all careful 
farmers than at any other. First we will give the 


Cows and Heifers in Calf our passing 
notice. It is supposed they have been liberally fed 
during the winter and are in goed order; watch 

our service list, and never allow a cow or 

eifer to be tied up or in stanchions when with- 
in two weeks of the time she is due to calve. 
Provide a comfortable, warm and roomy stall, 
kept well bedded ; should your stable have open 
spaces in the sides, fodder placed around with 
care will keep out much wind or snow, and per- 
haps save the life of a young calf or the loss of 
one tail or ears by freezing. Feed whole corn 
in preference to any kind of meal or bran for a 
week or ten days previous to the time the cow 
is expected to calve; by so doing the liability to 
retain the after-birth will be greatly lessened. 
If it is not passed naturally in an hour or two, 
it will be better to remove it by hand; a small 
quantity of flaxseed, either ground or the whole 
grain scalded, will be of great benefit. After the 
calf is three days old, you may feed the cow 
liberally with good early cut hay and bran and 
meal mixed; also some roots if you have them ; 
potatoes are good if you have no beets or 
turnips. Watch the udder at least twice each 
day ; draw every drop of milk she has. Should 
any part of the udder be hard, grease and rub 
often ; if the cow be an extra heavy milker, it is 
frequently a good plan to give her two calvyes— 
it saves labor and milk, too, as one whose udder 





is in good order will give good mitk when the 
calf is three to five days old, and milk is never 
fit for human food till the udder is in perfect 
order. When stable room is scarce, you can 
safely tie two cows in one box-stall that is just 
large enough for one cow before calving ; the 
calves will soon learn to suck both cows the 
same, so you will have to watch that they both 
are milked clean. As soon as the caif is two 
weeks old it should have a small treugh pro- 
vided, (where the cow cannot reach it,) and 
some nice corn-meal and bran mixed with a 
little hay, a head of cabbage or something 
sweet and good kept before it all the time ; you 
will be surprised how much a calf will eat, and 
also at the growth it will make. Do not for a 
moment forget that a large and fat calf is worth 
more to a butcher than a small one, and the 
difference to the farmer who intends to raise the 
calf is even greater. 

March is the most important month of the 
year with Hogs; it is during this month that 
the most of our brood sows have the pigs that 
are intended to make our pork for the next 
year’s family supply. 

All sows should be placed in a pen a'one, at 
least two weeks previous te the time she is 
expected to farrow, so that she will be contented 
with her quarters. The sleeping apartment 
should be provided with a shelf about 8 or 10 
inches from the floor and 8 inches wide all 
round, so the sow will net be so liable to lie on 
her young when they are first bern. Be very 
careful to give only a very moderate amount of 
straw, and that short as possible, and by all 
means exclude a current of air; a sow will 
never be. contented in a windy bed, and will 
often kill her young while trying to keep them 
warm. It is a rare thing for a sow to need any 
assistance during labor, and should not be 
disturbed unnecessarily, as that will often make 
her mash the pigs. If you have two or more 
litters of pigs near the same age, it is often an 
advantage to divide the pigs, as a large sow 
wiil sometimes be able to take some of the pigs 
from a small one, and by so doing help both. 
Should a change be deemed necessary, it must 
be done while the pigs are two or three days 
old, as they will by that time learn their 
regular “place at the table” and stick to It. 
Brood sows to do well by their pigs must be 
fed liberally with milk-producing food, and not 
allowed too many pigs; if the pigs are for sale, 
six or eight real good ones will bring more 
money and give much better satisfaction than 
ten or more poor will at the same age. 


Work Animals.—After such a long cold 
winter as we have had, the hurry of spring 
plowing and preparing the land for the various 
spring crops must be done in as short a period 
as possible. Examine carefully every horse or 
mule collar on the farm, and see that they are 
good enough for the work that is to be done. 

ne of the worst pieces ef mistaken economy 


that is ever practiced is to work a horse at 
heavy spring plowing (when the skin is neces- 
sarily thin on account of its being time to shed 
the heavy winter coat of hair) in a worn-out or 
hard collar, or one that does not fit the animal. 
We have often known one or two weeks to be 
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lost just from the above cause ; bring it to a 
matter of dollars and cents, leaving out the 
cruelty to a faithful dumb beast, and see if any- 
thing will pay better. 


The Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 


This month opens up the labor campaign in 
both the orchard and fruit-garden in most of 
the country canvassed by 7'’he American Farmer. 

The cessation from active out-door operations 
afforded by the frigidity of the winter season is 
now ended, and the maneuvering of the force 
under command will, to some extent, indicate 
whether or not that old axiomatic truth bas been 
practiced, viz: “In time of peace prepare for 
war.” 

March to the fruit-zrower means work ; and 
well directed work, as a rule, yields its reward. 

Planting left over from last fall can now have 
attention as soon as the ground is dry enough. 
Three prominent and important features in 
planting trees are: Ist, see that the roots are 
not cramped and bent, in order to save the 
removal of a few spadesful of earth ; 2d, see that 
the tree is not set too deep; when the earth is 
all filled in and finished up the tree should not 
be more than an inch or so deeper in its new 
quarters than before being lifted from the nur- 
sery row; 3d, see that the earth is thoroughly 
settled and packed among the roots: aim to have 
the soil in contact with all the roots, and on all 
sides, or ail around the roots. 


A judicious shortening in of the branches is | 


beneticial to newly-planted trees. One-year-old 
peach trees (and no intelligent planter will pur- 
chase them older) should have every side-branch 
removed at planting, together with sufficient of 


the main stem, so as to leave it standing asa | 


naked stick, three or three and a half feet in 
— Plums, apricots, cherries, dwarf pears 
and nectarines, of same age, subjected to similar 
treatment as the peach, at transplanting, are 
possessed by such process with a “policy of 
insurance on their lives” that yields handsome 
dividends to the planter. 

If you Lave any cherry trees which you intend 
to graft this spring, attend to it during this 
month, as the operation will likely be attended 
with better success than if delayed. Though we 


have seen and in fact performed this operation | 


on cherries when buds were bursting, with a loss 
of not five per cent. of the grafts set—this, how- 
ever, we do not regard as being orthodox, and 
only mention it so that late-coming leisure may 
not preclude attempt at execution. 

Keep the bark smooth and healthy on the 
fruit trees by washing with a mixture of lime 
and wood ashes,—slaking the lime as for white- 
washing, thinning with enough water so as to 
apply easily with whitewash brush, adding ashes 
sufficient to destroy the white glare of the lime 
when used alone. We would say here, how- 
ever, that the addition of ashes is only a matter 
of taste,—as we know, from oft-repeated trials 
upon our own trees, that whitewashing with 
lime alone answers a good purpose in keeping 
the bark of all kinds of fruit trees in nice, 
healthy condition. Where the bark has become 
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rough and shaggy on large apple and pear trees, 
the washing should be preceded by a good scrap- 
ing with a dull hoe, or other implement that 
will remove tbe dead and partly-loose bark with- 
out bruising the living. 

In the fruit-garden, toward the last of the 
month, strawberries may be set out, provided 
the soil is dry enough to admit of proper prepa- 
ration. The mulching placed upon the old beds 
last fall should not be removed too early in the 
season, for fear of freezing weather following, 
which is much harder on the plants than had 
they not been covered or protected through the 
winter. Cuttings of currants and gooseberries, 
prepared last fall and buried in the ground, can 
now be taken out and set in rows, packing the 
soil tightly around the lower ends. A plan we 
have practiced, with good success, in putting in 
cuttings, is to stretch a line where we wish the 
| row to stand, run a wheelbarrow or other light 
roller over the line from end to end, which leaves 
a straight mark to work by; then take a spade, 
setting the edge in the line-mark, drive it into 
the soil to the depth of six or eight inches, pull- 
jing the spade outward and from the line-mark 
|at the same time, leaving a perpendicular sur- 
face to place the cuttings against, which are held 
in place by the fine loose soil that rolls back into 
the trough-shaped cut; then with a piece of 
|inch-thick board—six inches wide and as long 

as you like—you can press the earth firmly to 
| the bottom of your cuttings ; throw in fine ma- 
| nure after this, finishing with a hoe by scraping 
| in enough earth to fill the trench a little more 
| than level full. 

If new grape trellises are needed, or old ones 
to be repaired, attend to it now,—as when the 
hurry and press of spring work arrives such 
| improvements are likely to be slighted. 





Vegetable Garden. 


The care of hot-beds and cold-frames, and the 
preparation of the ground outside, will now 
require attention—it being of course remem- 
| bered that manure, and manure, is necessary to 
|a profitable garden. Thorough pulverization, 
deep tillage, and the early destruction of weeds, 
| are other steps to success. 

New beds of asparagus may be made, and the 
seeds sown for plants wanted next year. Old 
beds ought to receive a good dressing of rich 
|manure. Beets, carrots, parsnips and salsify, 
|may be sown as soon as the ground can 
| worked, and cabbage and cauliflowers wintered 
| over set out. Lettuce, too, may be planted and 
|seed sown for a succession. A rich soil is 
| required for onions, which, both seeds and sets, 
| ought to go into the gronnd as early as may be. 
| Peas should be planted early, covering deep and 
| putting brush to them early. Sow spinach. 
Hot-beds for egg-plants, tomatoes and peppers, 

ought to be made ready. Melons, squashes and 
| cosumnbers, may also be started,— ting the 
seed on pieces of inverted sod. 

Have your tools, seeds and manures all pre- 
pared in advance; do not wait to get them 
| ready till the moment you wish to use them. 
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The Poultry Yard. 





Incubators and Artificial Hatching. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, Brooklandville, Md. 


Artificial incubation is not, as many seem to consider, “something new under the sun.” We 
have authentic records that the celebrated egg-ovens of Egypt were used before the commencement 
of the Christian era, and the Chinese claim their experience in egg-hatching artificially commenced 
centuries before the Egyptians. 
In both of the countries named 
their processes have been held 
as a sacred family secret, and in no 
instance has the mystery of their 
‘ great success been divulged to 
‘Ss any but their immediate succes- 

; sors. Only within the last thirty 

: years have they allowed foreigners 
to visit the interior of their ovens. 
f Neither by bribery or coaxing has 
Si; any visitor thus far gained any 
nformation relative to their mode 
= of managing these ovens. Their 
& success is truly wonderful. They 
= will receive an hundred eggs from 
B any person, and return seventy-five 
chicks, and be perfectly satisfied 
-( with the remaining twenty-five 
‘eggs from which to get their pay, 

; &c. They are enabled to tell ata 
= glance (by looking through an egg 
towards the light) all fertile eggs. 
= In these ovens, which are made 
= underground, the eggs, instead of 
> being confined in drawers, are in 

roomy chambers. Wright says: 
’ ———— “Beyond the fact that the hatch- 

ing-chambers or ovens are underground, that the fuel employed is that so common in the East— 
cow dung baked in the sun—and that after a certain period the ovens are believed to be closed, and 
the eggs not again meddled with until the proper period for hatching has expired, little or nothing 
is really known about it.” The first incubator was invented by Reaumer, the inventor also of the 
thermometer. During 1777 Bonnemain, a Frenchman, turned his inventive genius in this direction 
and succeeded in producing a machine that yielded very satisfactory results. He called it the 
“Eccaleobian.” Since then, several have been invented in France. At the present time, in Europe, 
there are perhaps nearly fifty different kinds,—some working nicely, but in most cases too compli- 
cated, requiring nearly constant attention or watching, to ever come into very general favor. In 
this country we now have about twenty-five different makes or kinds, some of which work satis- 
factorily in the hands of their inventors, and a few that hatch a good per cent. for their purchasers. 
We have had considerable experience with three of the leading (or considered best) incubators, one 
of which was the Halsted machine, which proved to be superior in all respects. It is easier run, 
not so liable to get out of gear or order, easy to understand, its self-regulator working perfectly, 
and with us hatching by far a much greater per cent. than any machine we have yet tried. Upon 
one occasion from 139 eggs put in the Halsted machine 128 chicks were hatched therefrom. Many 
of these chicks were awarded premiums at the Maryland Poultry Show the following winter, and 
were especially admired on account of their brilliant plumage and sprightliness. The Halsted 
incubator, a cut of which is given above, is so arranged that the heat comes from above the eggs, 
as is the case in nature when under the setting hen. Hot water furnishes the heat, which is kept 
at a certain temperature by alamp. As soon as the heat gets to a certain degree, say 104°, the self-act- 
ing regulator (7) allows the lamp to burn brightly, and as soon as the heat runs up to 105° the regula- 
tor (c,d) dims the light. A very little experience will soon enable one to start with a flame that will 
keep the incubator running for hours without one degree of variation. A quart of coal oil furnishes 
fuel for 24 hours. Consequently at an expense of five or six cents daily, with fifteen minutes atten- 
tion or less, morning and night, it will accomplish the work of about twenty hens. It will, how- 
ever, break no eggs nor tramp any young chicks to death, and all chicks will be perfectly free from 
vermin. The degree of heat usually employed is 104° to 105°. Artificial incubation is truly won- 
derful in its result, and one is apt to become greatly infatuated as he studies and observes the rapid 
development. If an egg is broken each day, up to the twenty-first, then each 24 hours growth of 
development may be readily observed. Some of our leading prominent fanciers are doing their 
hatching by incubators, deeming them much less trouble than hens. In another article we may 
soon have something to say about artificial mothers. 
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Horticulture. 


Maryland Horticultural Society. 


The initial show of the season, held Feb. 
27th, in the Academy of Music, was a creditable 
and interesting one. The weather becoming 
suddenly cold prevented as large a display as 
there would have otherwise been, but 


Visitors large enough for comfort. There was 


no meeting held, but it was announced that at | 
| discard any that is not thoroughly rotted, be- 


the March meeting, on the 20th instant, there 
would be a paper read and a discussion on some 
horticultural topic. 

At this meeting the new 
into effect by which the aid of a committee of 
ladies is invoked to make the awards in the 
class of Floral Decorations and Ornamental 
Designs. It is thought the measure will tend to 


improvement in taste in those creations, the | 
judging of which depends upon other canons | 


than arbitrary technical rules. The committee 
for the present year consists of Mrs. John S. 


Gittings, Mrs. Frank Frick, Miss Perine and | 


Miss Perot, who will be assisted in the discharge 
of the duties confided to them by Mr. W. iL. 
Wehrhane. 

The following awards were made: 

For best collection of six plants, at least one- 
half in bloom, distinct species, the Society’s Cer 
uficate of Merit to Wm. H. Perot; best twelve 
cut blooms of named Camellias, $1, Jas. Pent- 


land; best six Azaleas, $3, Aich’d Brackenridge; | 


best single Azalea, $1, Ernest Hoen; best six 


Cyclamens, $2, Alex. Scott; best display of | 
Orchids, not less than six, $2, W.H. Perot; best | 


six Chinese Primroses, $2, Neal Hasson; best 
table design of cut flowers, $3, A. L. Black; 


best basket of cut flowers, $3, Gustav Burger; | 


best hanging basket of cut flowers, $1, Jno. 
Edw. Feast. 

To Wm. Fraser, Superintendent of Patterson 
Park, honorable mention for a beautiful collec- 
tion of flowering plants of handsome growth 
and profuse bloom. To John Edw. Feast, spe- 
cial mention for a basket of flowers of “Feast’s 
Perfection” Camellia, one of the loveliest varie- 
ties. 


*@- 


Dwarf Pears. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


I do not think that any of your readers, who 


have given the culture of the dwarf pear any- | 


thing like a fair trial, will for a moment doubt 
that they can be raised to perfection in our 
State. What I mean by /fuir test is, varieties 
suited to our soil and climate, and those varieties 
budded en the proper stock, viz: Angers Quince, 
properly pruned, thoroughly cultivated and 


well fed ; and I will make this the subject of the | 


few remarks I may now offer: 


the | 


tables were fairly filled, and the attendance of | Plaster freely with every load as it is hauled to 


arrangement went | 


| compensating prices. 


; command the best prices. It 
| other markets that but a few years ago would 


| ful this last season than ever before. 
| you and your valuable paper a prosperous year, 


Feed the trecs, for from my own observation 
eight orchards out of ten that I have seen are: 


| suffering more for food than any other one 


thing, and I do not know of any fruit that will 


| so handsomely remunerate for lideral feeding as 


dwarf pears. By liberal, I mean not less than 

75 two-horse wagon-loads of thoroughly-rotied 

manure per acre, about every three years, ap— 
. - “ 

plied broadcast in October and November, and 

at once plowed under. In preparing the ma- 

nure, I at first make a heap or pile of it, using 


the pile. A month or so after I apply it to the 
orchard, thoroughly mixing and pulverizing it 
as it is put in the wagon, and at the same time 


lieving such manure to have a tendency te 
blight the trees, from an experimental fact, viz: 
About four years ago, in manuring several acres 
of trees, there was one load of coarse stable 
manure spread without my knowledge on some 
dwarf Bartletts, and nearly every one blighted 
badly the following June, and I had to cut those 
trees to almost nothing to save them, and they 
were the only ones that did blight or have 
bligited since ; therefore I cannot help believing 
the coarse manure, or that kind of coarse ma- 


| nure, had something to do with their blighting. 


There are two things absolutely necessary to- 
be produced annually on all good pear trees, 
viz: buds and wood. The latter cannot be had 
without feeding. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I think I can safely go 


| a little farther on this subject, and say that it will 


not only pay, but at present it is indispensable. 
A few years back almost any kind, shape or 
size of a pear would sell and command good 
remunerating prices; and it did not matter 
much whether it was half green, whole gree 
or greeny green: so that if it had the shape and 
complexion of a pear it would sell. But not se 
now, though they are frequently sold (when only 
fit for hogs to eat) by those who have but few 
trees and little or no interest in establishing « 
reputation for their fruit, and a very few soon 
stocks the market; but one who is making & 
specialty of growing them has now to bring his 
fruit to the greatest possible perfection in point of 
size and quality, and thoroughly mature the sac- 
charine matter in the fruit to prevent its early 
decay. Such fruit will always sell, and the 
brand be sought after, to the exclusion of all 
others, and the purchaser is willing to pay good 
And I do here predict 
that the day is not far distant when your market 
will discard all unripe fruit (except for cooking 
purposes) and none but perfectly ripened will 
is now so with 


buy it in almost any condition. 

It is one thing to raise fruit, but to properly: 
prepare it for market is another business alto- 
gether. The first I have succeeded in doing;, 


| but the latter I am quite verdant at yet, but am 


experimenting annually, and was more success- 
Wishing 


I am yours, &c., R. 8. Emory. 
Kent Co., Md., February 15, 1879. 
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The Yellows in the Peach, or Facts 
versus Fungus. 


Editors American Furmer : 

In the proceedings of the “Western New 
York Horticultural Society's” annual meeting 
held at Rochester in January last, are to be 
found conflicting opinions of eminent fruit- 
growers in regard to the yellows in peach trees, 
and the cause of same. One gentleman gave it 
as his opinion that the grub in the roots was the 
cause of the yellows. Another says, “no hope 
for a tree once diseased.” Another, in allusion 
to the disease in his section, says: “Many, whose 
trees were apparently diseased, had restored 
them to their former vigor by the liberal use of 
een? -yard manure.” One gentleman in describ- 

ing the symptonis says, “The first year slender, 

lowish shoots appear to be forced out of the 

ant branches.” Another asserts, “The yellows 
are always first seen in the fruit.” 
on record as saying: “These symptoms are com- 
mon in sickly trees; many trees have this 
appearance, which do not have the yellows.” 

he minds of the readers must be satisfied with- 
out a disclosure of the names in this article of 
the authors of the above opinions; suffice it to 
say, that they are gentlemen of widely-known 
intelligence upon fruit-growing and kindred 
subjects. Now we will add to the above the 
opinion of one whose thorough and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the peach—its culture and 
diseases—is well known to all the readers of 
“The American Farmer ;” than whom, better 
authority, evidenced by successful practice, we 
doubt being in existence, and I here allude to 
the late Edward Wilkins; it was his apinion, 
lucidly set forth in a paper contributed to these 
columns some years back, that the peach-aphis 
was the cause of the yellows. 

Those who lay claim to the guidance of 
science on this subject, triumphantly aver that 
the only cause of yellows in the peach is a mil- 
dew—a kind of fungus which afflicts the roots. 
Having been interesied in information pertain- 
ing to this disease in the peach tree, I must aver 
that our effort, extending over several years, to 
reconcile my mind to the fungus theory, has 
thus far resulted in ignominious failure, and I 
will endeavor to briefly state a few of the 
reasons : 

Upon an examination of trees from two to 
five years old, which had been killed by the 
Aphis, 1 found the roots to be visibly marked 
and netted over with a mildew or fungus; 
again, trees upon which the insects were prey- 
ing in countless hundreds, and which were so 
reduced in vitality, by the ravages of the insect 
named, as to barely afford sustenance for them, 
these trees upon being dug out were found to 
have the mildew marking their roots, though 
less plainly visible than the first named. Then 
again, in an orchard planted of trees the roets 
of which had been damaged by frost to some 
extent before planting, many of which after 
standing two years, with barely vigor sufficient 
in them to put out leaves, upon pulling out a 
number of such, I found the same mildew appa- 
rently overspreading their roots that was 
revealed by the first-named examinations. Now 


Another is 








whic h came “first, ‘weakened vitality or the 
fungus Evidently the former. Next, then, 
which {comes first, the yellows or the fungus ? 
“Ah! that’s the question.” A majority of practi- 
cal men, gifted with penetrating powers of 
observation, ignore the fungus; while those who 
hold to the mildew, with commendable tenacity, 
have the very convenient prerogative to call to 
their aid science. And as he who can speak 
English only, fails in Germany, so he who is 
unfamiliar with science and its intellectual 
advantages, is defeated in every war of words 
on the cause of the yellows in the peach. 
J. W. KERR. 
Denton, Caroline Co., Md., Feb. 12th, 1879. 


March, 1879. 


By W. D. BrackeENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Floriculture, &¢.,— 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 

It must bave been evident to even the most 
careless observer, the marked absence of sun- 
shine during the severe cold weather of the past 
winter; yet we were led to believe that this 


| peculiar and dull state of the atmosphere has 





had its advantages, by the prevention of thaw- 
ing and freezing of plants by rapid transitions 
of temperature,—as nothing is more injurious to 
vegetable life than the thawings out by day of 
a hot sunshine beaming through a clear atmos- 
phere, and in a few hours after to be congealed 
into an icy mass; and suc) changes, if long con- 
tinued, will ultimately result in the death of 
almost any plant not indigenous to the soil 
where it stands. Hence we maintain that it is 
not the cold that kills, but the action of the sun 
in macerating or softening the ti-sues of the 
plant, which, if properly shaded, would have 
endured such changes. Andany one wishing to 
test the accuracy of the foregoing statements 
may readily do so by observing in the month of 
April the difference in the condition of plants 
of the same kind—the one growing on the north 
and the other on the south side of a house—and 
we think they will be convinced. 

So soon as the weather is favorable, the plant- 
ing of deciduous trees should be attended to; 
and if the specimens are of large size, then a 
considerable shortening back ef the branches 
should be done; this will necessarily leave large 
scars that ought te receive a coating of pitch 
or gum shellac. It is very important in taking 
up trees, that as many of the fibrous roots be 
preserved as possible; and these, in planting, 
should be spread out, and the earth piled in 
close and tight over and around them. Should 
the situation be an expesed one, it will then be 
necessary to use stakes or supports ; these, if on 
a lawn, will appear unsightly if used above 
ground. To avoid this, and before the earth is 
all filled in, strong hooked pegs or stakes driven 
in cressways will answer the parpose, and will 
be out of sight when the earth is ail filled in. 
Some planters place heavy stones over the main 
roots, but these are unsightly, and after a time 
will have to be removed. 

Where the grass on the lawn has beceme thin 
from having been killed out by the sun, frost or 
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weeds, the present is a good time to renovate it, 
by first loosening the surface with a rake, then 
apply a dressing of fine rich earth, on which 
sow grass and white cloverseed, brushing it 
smcothly in, and then run the roller over it. 
A good curative fer exhausted Jawns is to apply 
a mixture of soot and lime; this adds to the 
luxuriance of the grass, as well as killing many 
insects. 

It is also of vast importance that the grass on 
a lawn be kept short during the early part of the 
season by passing the scythe or mowing-machine 
over it often; by so deing a denser nap is 
secured before the hot summer weather sets in, 
at which time the grass should be allowed to 
grow a little longer, while care should be taken 
that all Docks, Dandelions and such pests, are 
weeded out so soon as they make their appear- 
ance. 

All pruning of shrubs had better be deferred 
uutil near the end of the month, as by that time 
it will be better seen what damage the frosts of 
the past winter have done a 

Where roads and walks of gravel have been 
troublesome in producing weeds during the 
summer, it would be advisable to have the 
surface loosened and a dressing of clean gravel 
applied ; then rake smooth, and afterwards pass 
the roller over it. In order to save labor in 
keeping down the weeds during the summer, 
choose a hot sunny day, and with a waterpot, 
having a rose, give the whole surtace a soaking 
of salt brine; but in doing this work, observe 
that none ¢f the salt reaches the grass on the 
lawn. 

Do not be over-anxious about the removal of 
the winter covering from the beds, borders and 
bushes. AJ] that is necessary at first is to give 
a little light and air by a partial opening of the 
surface, and, so soon as the weather settles, 
remove the whole, so that they may be pruned, 
and the ground worked over. 


Greenhouse. 


In this department there are some extremely 
beautiful old plants that have almost ceased to 
be found in our collections. Among these we 
note the Kalosanthes coccinea —Crassula of the 
old school,—which, for neatness of habit and 
brilliancy of its flowers, has few equils at the 
present day. The plant being succulent in its 
nature, and, having usually been kept in too 
high a temperature, got overrun by red spider, 
and was pretty much, for this reason, rejected ; 
but we hope to see it return to us, as has been 
the case with the ancient Senecio maritima. 

Another pretty old plant well worthy of our 
care, is the Torenia Asiatica, grown in a broad 
box or seed pan, in a mixture of peat, manure, 
sand and sphagnum, and suspending the box 
from the roof of a house kept ata high tempera- 
ture, so that the branches may hang down all 
around ; by so doing, and giving it a liberal sup- 
ply of water, you will have one of the most 
beautiful objects that cau be effected in plant 
culture. As a companion to this, we have the 
T. Fournieri; though less graceful in growth, 
nevertheless a handsome plant for house culture, 
or when grown out of doors, in a moist, shady 
place. Both of these have purplish flowers, but 
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{the English have a golden yellow flewered 

| variety ofa similar habit as T. Asiatica, which is 

| called T. Bailloni, its native country being 
Cochin-China, and we believe some of our 
Boston florists bave already imported it, and we 
will have it ourselves in a short time. 

It is a bad practice to permit the greenhouse 
or conservatory to become overcrowded with 
half-hardy bedding-out plants. These would be 
much better out in a cold frame, pretected by 
mats at night. It would also afford a better 
opportunity to grow good stocky specimens 
of Geraniums, Pelargoniums and other articles 
training for early summer decoration. And 
for Jate summer effect, such articles as Cula- 
diums should now be potted and placed in a 

| warm situation. Gloxinias, to bleom well, 
should have the pots well drained and the 

| plants kept until they open their flowers, in a 
warm, moist temperature,—at which time they 
may be moved to # cooler place, so as to 

| prolong the season of flewering. ; 

Camellias, xs they begin to make their growth, 

| should receive a liberal supply of water at the 
roots, with frequent syringings overhead; the 
same treatment should be meted out to Azaleas 
after the flowers are faded, but they will endure 
the sunbeams better than the Camellias. 

Now is a good time to graft Orange and 
Lemon trees, provided the stocks are in a grow- 
ing state, and during the time of junction they 
should be kept in a close, warm place. 

Next month we intend giving a list of hardy 
Evergreens suitable for screens and planting 
out singly near dwellings. 


e _ 


Phlox Drummondii Grandificra. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

During the past year I said in an article in the 
Farmer that I could see no difference between 
this and the old variety. I have been for some 
time contemplating refuting this assertion,—erro- 
neous, I now find. 

I only grew the Grandiflora variety one sea- 
son. The seed were, I know, reliable, and after 
having sown and tended them with great care to 
the point of flowering, with the confident expec- 
tation of having really magnificent flowers for 
my reward, to have my expectations shattered 
by flowers that were emphatically no detter than 
those of the old kind, was more than would have 
been required to ruin it in my estimation. I 
therefore discarded it for the time being. 

I saved no seed of Phlox; there being no need, 
as every spring there are many volunteer plants. 
Among these volunteers the past spring, were 
several on the bed where my Grandifloras were 
growing the year before. In these plants, which 
‘ame into flower very early, I discerned a marked 
difference, both in size and substance of flower, 
between it and the old kind. This difference 
was very marked during the entire summer, and 
caused me to acknowledge with pleasure that it 
is justly entitled to any and all honors bestowed 
on it. It surpasses in every respect the common 
Phlox. nN. @. BV®. 

Warwick Co., Va., Feb. 13, 1879. 
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A Decorated Bay-Window. 


In a description of a visit to the north of 
England by a correspondent of Vick's Magazine, 
he says the first thing that struck him on enter- 
ing one of its quaint old towns was a bay: win- 
dow, most charmingly decorated with bright | 
lemon-yellow flowers. Now, this appeared so 

» strange to me (for 
the chilly night-air 
had already affected 
the geraniums and 
other tender out- 
door plants) that I 
had to cross the 
street, take the 
Yankee liberty to 
open the gate, go 
inside and examine | 
this thrifty beauty. | 
I confess I was not 
only surprised, but 
greatly interested 
to find it was only 
the Canary flower, 
Tropeolum peregri- 
num, & member of 
the Nasturtium 
family, and I con- 
cluded at once that 
there should be one 
cottage in America 





next summer worth | 

BS NA coming miles to see 

on account of its cluubing plants of light green 
foliage and rich yellow masses of Canary-bird 
flower. This plant is an annual, and in some 
of the seed farms near London whole acres of 
it are raised for seed, and, being a climber, the 
plants are trained on long trellises, and in the 
blooming season the display is simply gorgeous. 
And to his inquiry whether the plant is hardy 
in America, the editor replies: The Canary 
flower, being an annual, and therefore growing 
only in the summer time, is not affected by our 
winters, and can be grown with ease. The 
Tropeolums, however, do not grow so luxu- 


Cris 





riantly here as in England. Our warm, dry 
summers are not so favorable. On the cool side 
of a porch or summer-house the Canary flower 
is charming. 


Greenhouse Flowers from Seed. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

There is, notwithstanding the extreme care 
required by this class of flowers for their suc- 
cessful propagation from seed, no little pleasure 
to be derived trom their culture, although I here 
venture to assert that there are by far more 
failures than successes, more sadly disappointed 
than realized hopes, attendant on the uninitia- 
ted, or, to use the prevailing and, perhaps, better 
adapted expression, “amateur” floriculturists. 

These may be justly considered strange words 
to begin an article in which I intend advocating 
their cultivation; but I wish not only to record 
the bright side of the question, but to give an 
impartial view and show the dark side also, so ! 
as not to mislead any one by what they might 
afterwards term false representations. 





| and I therefore give it precedence. 





The germination of greenhouse seeds is a 


| small part when compared with the after-treat- 


ment required by the seedlings. As a class, 
they germinate quite as freely as tender annuals, 
and were that all, any one successful with those 
plants could raise an abundance of greenhouse 
plants from the seed; but, as 1 have before said, 
the great drawback is the after-treatment of the 
seedlings,—their great liability to damp off, 
while in the seed leaf, under an excess of moist- 
ure and heat. These two elements, though alk 
required, and absolutely indispensable in the 
germination of the seed (its development into 
a living plant) are at this time exceedingly 


| treacherous,—the young plants being sensitive 


of the slightest excess of either, and, both com- 
bined, form, in my opinion, the evil by which 
annually millions of seedlings are lost. By the 
above, do not understand me to mean the young 
plants do not require considerable heat. By no 
means do I intend imparting this impression, for, 
on the other hand, they require equally as much 
heat as they did during germination, excessive 
moisture being the main evil, though much more 
fatal, in my opinion, combined with heat. The 
above remarks on temperature are applied to the 
March sowing. The only absolutely necessary 
treatinent in summer is with the soil, care being 
exercised to keep it continually damp. 

The varieties of tropical plants commonly 
grown from seed by others than professionals 
belong to the class termed by florists “green- 
house plants,” embracing Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Azaleas, Camellias, Cinerarias, Coleuses, Cycla- 
mens, Heliotropes, Primulas, and some others 
not so generally known. 

Several of the above-named plants are even 
more hardy than some tender annuals. I have 
had ample proof of this the present fall and 
winter,—the first slight frost having killed Bal- 
sams, While 1 have now (December 16th) seedling 
Geraniums in a flourishing condition, in the 
open air, although they have been frozen through 
and through. 

Tire dest season in which to plant greenhouse 
seeds is in March and April, though most varie- 
ties may be sown at any period during the year. 
The seedlings from the early sowing will be 
quite advanced in growth by winter, while the 
latter will require constant watching to prevent 
them from becoming root-bound, which they 


| should not be allowed to dv, as it seriously re- 


tards their growth. 

The soil has an important part to accomplish, 
This should 
be a very rich and friable loam. Some recom- 
mend one-third or one-fourth fine sand added to 
the soil, and, if it be liable to bake, this should 
by no means be omitted. 

Heat is the prime germinating power to be 
provided for in the culture of these sensitive 
plants, it being useless to commit them to the 
soil without a provided teu raiure of at least 
sixty degrees, lowest, and never above eighty. An 
even temperature should be mainatained at all 
times. 

Extreme care should be observed to always. 
keep the soil damp, as herein lies a large portion 
of the success to be obtained. When seeds are 


| sown in summer, they should be, if possible, 


sown under glass,—as I find, on experience, that 








they germinate best, even at this warm season, 
when 80 sown. 

Cyclamens, I find, germinate in quite a low 
temperature, and are, all things considered, very 
easy to raise from the seed. The secret of suc- 
cess with Cyclamens, I have seen stated, is to 
keep them in a coo] situation. This, on experi- 
ence, I find the sum total of their culture. By 
cool situation implies where the thermometer 
indicates from forty-five to sixty-five degrees. 
From seed sown last March I have plants now 
showing flower-buds. 

Cinerarias germinate readily in a warm tem- 
perature, but are difficult to raise after germina- 
tion: damping off at the least excess of moisture, 
even alter considerably advanced in growth. 
The best results obtained by me were from seed 
sown on the surface, and from seed so sown last 
March I have plants now showing flower. 

Camellias and Fuchsias I failed with, the seeds 
all rotting in the soil. They doubtless require 
a very high temperature, with the soil kept 
damp, not wet. Observe in sowing Fuchsias to 
cover the seed slightly with fine soil. 

Primulas germinate freely in a medium teta- 
perature, but are very uneven in germination, 
some having formed several leaves before others 
make their appearance. This is also true of 


Cyclamens, which sometimes lie f . | ; : 
; , a ee Se eee | conservatories or private greenhouses can boast 


several weeks. The greatest obstacle by far to 
be met with in the cultivation of Primulas is 
their extreme liability to damp off, even after 
having formed seven or eight leaves. Observe 
in their entire culture to keep them near the 
light ; in this manner they are easily grown. 

Under no pretext or expectation whatever apply 
stimulating manures, such as guano-waler, 
liquid hen-manure, &c., to young greenhouse 
plants. After they have somewhat advanced in 
growth, a solution of water, diluted with a very 
small quantity of sulphate of ammonia, will be 
found beneficial in exciting rapid growth ; but 
even this should be used with caution, at inter- 
vals of once a week. 

The soil, the opinions of certain persons to 
the contrary notwithstanding, should not be dis- 
turbed about the roots of seedling greenhouse 
plants till they have formed considerable growth ; 
and if proper soil is used, and care taken not to 
pack it in transplanting, this will not be re- 
quired. Around the roots of bulbous plants it 
should not be disturbed at all. 

In transplanting the seedlings, do not take up 
unnecessary space by using too large pots. This 
is an error common with a great many plant 
cultivators; and while no good is derived by 
the plants, it imparts an awkward appearance to 
them to see them growing in pots four or five 
times too large for them. 

As the seedling is inclined, so grows the plant, 
should be remembered,—care being taken to turn 
the pots every few days, or, not to be too exact- 


ing, once a week, to impart to the plant a sym- | 
| from seed has not in the least disappointed my 


metrical shape. 

Insects will destroy a young plant even before 
you are aware of their existence; so be on your 
guard against their attacks. A small quantity 
of sulphur burnt in the room the plants are in 
will prove beneficial. This operation is very 
hazardous, being certain death to the plants if 
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| minutes will suftice. F 
| is very hazardous to fumigate plants with sul- 
| phur, and if it can possibly be avoided this cure 


| annuals, that are raised from 
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they remain in its fumes too long; a few 
Remember, I have said it 


should be kept at a safe distance by those that 
have not some experience in the matter. If one 
or two, or even a dozen, plants only are troubled, 
I would advise removing them to another room, 
and there expose them to the fumes of the sul- 
phur, taking the risk of the rest being attacked 
by these insect enemies to plant life. Cinerarias 
are very liable to be attacked by green-fly ; from 
a few plants they can be removed by hand, a 
tedious though safe plan. Weak tobacco water 
sprinkled over plants troubled by insects will 
tend to check their ravages; this is perfectly 
safe. 

The easiest (strictly speaking) greenhouse 
plant in my experience to grow from seed is the 
Geranium; these seed germinate very freely 


| when sown immediately after ripening—scarcely 


one in a dozen failing. Seedlings make rapid 
growth, and seed sown in July, by winter will 


| be large enough to transplant to a pot of suffi- 
| cient size to bloom them in. 


Seeds of the common Lemon germinate freely, 
even in a low temperature, and though seedlings, 
as claimed by florists, will not produce fruit, they 
are quite as desirable as grafted plants, for few 


of a lemon tree in bearing. 

I tind that seeds of the Date Palm, (Phoenix 
Dactylifiora,) from fruit obtained at the stores, 
germinate very easily. The plants are remarka- 


| bly beautiful, showing traces even from the 


seedlings, though they make the slowest growth 
of any plant I am acquainted with. 

There are several plants classed with green- 
house plants, but which can be grown as tender 
seed. Among 
these we have Mimu!us, Lantana, Clianthus, 
Canna, &c. Seeds of all such should be sown in 
March. 

Another class, much more difficult to raise 
from seed tian greenhouse plants, are those 
known by florists as “stove or hot-house plants.” 
To this belong Beyonias, Ferns, Gloxinias, &. 
These require a higher temperature than green- 
house plants, and what is known as a humid 
atmosphere—é. e, warm and damp. The seeds 
of the above-named plants are so very small as 
to resemble dust, and should be sown on the soil, 
which, I am never tired of impressing on the 
reader, should be always and continually damp. 
The seed germinate very quickly and easily, but 


| after that comes the “tug of war,’—not one 
| seedling in a hundred living to be any size. 


They require attention that may be termed a 
“little above the best,” and I would advise all 
who anticipate trying their persuasive powers 


on them to expect the smallest amount of every- 


thing—except failure. 
The past season’s experience with Dahlias 


former expectations. I raised from seed the 
past spring a perfect flower—a pompone self, as 
double as any bought variety I ever had. 

I have endeavored in this article to show the 
great care needed by greenhouse plants when 
raised from seed. The views I bave here given 
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were learned by experience, and are not the 
empty words of supposition. I hope I have 
been explicit and that my remarks are so worded 
as to mislead no one. W. G. Ivy. 
Warwick Co., Va., Dec. 16th, 1878. 
ESO 


Horticultural Notes. 


Raspberries. 
Meesrs. Editors American Furmer : 


The Brandywine Raspberry stands at the head 
as a market berry; it is perfectly hardy, pro- 
ductive, of bright color, and good shipping 
quality. The Highland Hardy is only valuable 
as a very early variety. Herstine is of large 
size, beautiful color and good flaver, but too sof 
for market, and too tender in winter. The 
Pride of the Hudson will very likely prove too 
tender in winter. 

Scbizaphragma Hydranzgioides—The 
Climbing Hydrangea. 

Our friend “Horticola” wishes to know some- 
thing about these plants. I planted a plant in 
the spring of ’78 on the north side of a wall, 
where it made a moderate growth; I find it 
to-day, Feb. 20, as sound as an onk, perfectly 
hardy; it propagates easily from cuttings ; of 
its flowering qualities I know, with the rest, 
nothing; but I think it worthy of a trial, as 
plants can be bought for a few cents 

Belle de Chatenay Violet. 

As this new violet dont belong to the 
Neapolitan class, it was not expected to bloom 
as freely. 

How the florists in this country made it pure 
white, when the French have it white blotched 
over with purple, I am not able to say. How- 
ever, white violets are like white blackberries— 
they will never take. J. Cook 

Breisgaw Fruit Farm, Carroll, Baltimore Co. 


* 


Vegetable Garden. 





Importance of Dates —The proper dates for 
sowing the various garden seeds will not only 
vary with the latitude, but also to some extent 
with the nature of the soil and exposure in a 
given locality. Every one should, therefore, 
keep a memorandum of dates for his own con- 
venience, so as to be independent of the practice 
or advice of his neighbors. Last spring my 
early beets were entirely cut off by frost on the 
25th of March, although but few of them were 
above ground atthe time; so that henceforth it 
would be imprudent for me to sow before the 
15th. Others may be uniformly successful at an 
earlier date. With some very hardy crops, such 
as spinach and onions, the sooner they are sown 
the better, provided the ground is fit to be 
worked. 

Winter Protection —It is rather unusual, I be- 
lieve, to protect either cabbages or strawberries 
in the vicinity of Baltimore. Certain it is they 
look very badly hereabout, even where partially 
protected. I know that their recuperative 
power is wonderful, and we may have good 
returns in spite of appearances; but surely 
where a covering of green boughs or litter can 
be had it would be reassuring to see our winter 


charges come out bright and yigorous in spring 
in place of the withered-looking wrecks of such 
a winter as the past. 

Succession Crops.—There is room here for some 

study and exchange of views. It is no uncom- 

}mon thing, for example, to sow two crops of 
| peas of the same variety a month apart and find 
them ready to pick within a few days of each 
|} other. My impression is that they should be 
| sown deeper and deeper as the season advances. 
| Those who use brush have the advantage of 
being able to select early and late varieties. 

Shadowy Advice—Why do not our starving 
mechanics, instead of hanging around the street 
corners, go manfully to work and extract their 
living from the soil? If they cannot command 
| a plow, why can they not buy a spade and dig ? 
I cannot reproduce the exact words, but those 

|are the ideas of the Rev. Mr. Clarke, now ably 
| lecturing on agriculture in Canada: “Depart in 
| peace, be ye warmed and filled.” would have 
been equally encouraging advice to the army of 
unemployed, and, best of all, it would have 
been “nailed with scripture.” “Why stand ye 
|here all the day idle?” is the language of the 
‘employer in the parable, and the inevitable 
j answer came, “Because no man hath hired us.” 
| The man suffering from want of work, no mat- 
| ter how intelligent and capable, is fit only for 
being /ired. The idea of his engaging in gar- 
dening or any other business is almost too 
ridiculous to be worth refuting. In the first 
place, only highly enriched land would, under 
any circumstances, pay for spade husbandry ; 
and, secondly, the chances are all against even a 
piece of good ground producing marketable 
vegetables the first season, no matter how 
heavily manured it may be. 

But this is merely a weak spot in Mr. Clarke’s 
able addresses. He speaks largely from experi- 
ence, having succeeded in renovating a worn-out 
farm, and that, too, chiefly by plowing in green 
crops. He prepares his land specially fer grass 
and clover; sows them alone, and never fails to 
get a good catch. He tells his brother-farmers 
that their greed in sowing grain amongst their 
grass stands much in the way of their success, 
although it strikes me that carly prejudice has 
more to do with the practice thun greed. In 
some European countries the climatic conditions 
are such that the presence of a crop of grain 
cannot affect the certainty of a good catch of 

| grass or clover; but the practice should never 
have been initiated in a bot and dry climate such 
as ours. JOHN WATSON. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Feb. 17, 1879. 
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Trucking Crops. 


Editors American Farmer : 

I will endeavor to give you our methed of 
managing our trucking lands, and, as an ex- 
ample, I will take 7 acres which were sown in 
spinach in September, 1877. We commenced 
\cutting February 23, 1878, and finished 
| March 14. 


Shipped to New York 503 bris.— gross sales.. $665 37 
Freight, commissions and expenses..... cooee 427.19 


eae: rr 
|And 550 boxes sold in Baltimore market at 
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an average of 4@ cents per box, $220.00. 
Plowed down the last week in March and 
drilled in small peas with a Bickford & Hoffman 
drill,—200 tbs. guano to the acre. Finished 
gathering the peas June 14,—355 bushels, 
average 55 cents, $195.25. Plowed the vines 
down, and drilled in with same drill and 
guano, June sugar corn, (Stowell’s Ever- 
green,) ef which sold 2,417 doz. at 8 cents,— 
$173.36,—and canned 3,000 2-Ib. cans, which 
were sold at average of 11 cents per can,— 
$330.00. 

At the last working of the corn, sowed in 
purple-top strap-leaf turnips; gathered 307 bxs., 
and sold these at an average of 40 cts..— 
$128.80 ; (boxes hoid 14 bushel.) The last week 
in November and 1st ef December manured 
about 60 cart-loads to the acre, plowed three 
times, and planted Wakefield cabbage, to come 
off next June. The 7 acres thus yielding 
within the year four crops, and a gross return 
of $1,706.28,—from which, of course, is to be 
deducted the expenses of growing, marketing, &c. 
If you wish it, I will willingly give you our 
mode of growing asparagus, cabbage, and small 
fruits. Very truly, Tnos. B. Topp. 

North Point, Baltimore Co., Md., Feb. 24, 1879. 


[We shall greatly appreciate an account of 


25, 


our correspondent’s managament of the crops’ 


named. There is no one by experience and suc- 
cesses better qualified to speak.—Hds. A. F.] 


= 


The Grange. 


The Grange—Its Mission. 


But a short time has passed since there went 
out from all farming communities complaints 
upon complaints of the extortionate demands of 
manufacturers, merchants and ‘“middle-men,” 
mingled with outcries against capitalists, railroad 
corporations, &c., &c., as also against their exer- 
cising undue influence upon and covertly 
manipulating all legislation to their own inter- 
ests and to the manifest disadvantage of agri- 
culturists. They were not new either, but had 
for some time been growing and multiplying, 
until at last they compelled the attention of 
certain imaginative and creative minds, and 
impelled them to examine the truth of them, 
that if necessary they might supply a remedy. 
It was discovered that farmers were almost 
isolated human beings, were poor, weak, and at 
the mercy of the innumerable organizations and 
combinations of organizations into which other 
interests had entered for mutual advantage; it 
was discovered that their loudly talked-of 
“INDEPENDENCE” led through the gates of self- 
confidence and self-deception to self-centering, 
and so, to a selfishness utterly demoralizing and 
in no way desirable. 

It was decided that organization, co-operation, 
mutual helpfulness, with the frequent inter- 
change of thought and experience, would in a 
measure remedy all this and develop strength 


sufficient to cope with any and all opposing | 


forces. The Order of Patrons of Husbandry 
(otherwise “The Grange”) was the result, having 
for its main business features cash payments 
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' and massed (wholesale) purchases, as nearly as 

possible direct from the manufacturers, and 
affording at the same time large social and 
educational advantages. And to accomplish 
these things, self-denial and self-sacrifice—two 
eminently Christian virtues—would have to be 
brought into such active exercise as to bring 
forth good and proper fruit. With amazing 
rapidity the order grew in numbers and increased 
in strength, until through its influence all 
extortionate demands were stayed, and legisla- 
tion was freed from all prejudicial influences ; 
peace, comfort and strength were felt in all 
agricultural communities; agriculturists had 
raised their heads, shown their power, fought 
their fight—had conquered, and now laid down 
their arms, utterly satisfied. Having proved 
that a remedy was possible—within reach—need- 
ing only the setting up of themselves to the 
work and trusting in its righteousness, it was 
not necessary to continue it. 

I had gotten thus far, Mr. Editor, in a purposed 
method of treating the matter, when the paper 
in your February issue, signed “A Virginia 
Granger,” was set before me, and it changed 
entirely the work I had planned. To him I say: 
My Good Brother! Never drown your eyes 
in tears, nor drape yourself in mourning robes, 
until the corpse comes surely home ! The grave 

| is not yet dug—the measure for one is not taken, 
| nor can be yet, in which to bury our so noble 
| order. 

He 
Well, 


| soon. 


asked : “Has it fulfilled its mission?’ 
no! Not yet! Nor is it likely to do so 

“Has it fulfilled its mission?” Oh, impa- 
' tient! Here is displayed a quality which, grasp- 
'ing at all things, and suddenly, stands as a 
“stumbling block” in the way of every enter- 
prise, and has overthrown more righteous causes 
than all opposing forces whatever. “Has it 
fulfilled its mission?” No! But it is fulfilling it 
every day; (Let the Brothers and Sisters of 
Maryland speak.) Its mission: “To add dignity 
to labor” —especially agricultural labor ; to edu- 

cate, to teach charity, to encourage hone, to 
develop the beauties of self-sacritice. Its mis- 
sion: ‘To curb the spirit of party and of class, to 
break down petty animosities and prejudices, to 
teach the common brotherhood of mankind. 
Its mission: Who shall tell the sum of it? Who 
can ever fathom it? What mind can grasp in 
any sort what of good it has already accom- 
plished ? 

Again: “Has it realized the expectations of its 
founders ?” To this “its founders” alone can give 
any reasonable answer. Nor would a negative 
from them be conclusive, except for their 
“expectations.” The designs which men offer 
for the advancement of any noble cause are 
altered often by time and circumstances, even by 
the instruments proposed for their accomplish- 
ment, to meet unforeseen exigencies. The design- 
ers’ “expectations” may not be realized. But in 
the very failure of these may be the needed 
lesson to humanity. Here, however, there has 
been no failure of design, at least in Maryland. 
The order has been and is of incalculable benefit 
to its members, according always with their 
capacity, willingness, active desires and earnest 
| efforts. That they have not grown suddenly 
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rich through its aid, is more to its credit than to 
its discredit. 

But there is, for me, a deeper reason than 
“disappointment” in this regard (implied at least 
by the brother) to account for the “thinned 
ranks, deserted halls and surrendered charters,” 
of which he complains—a reason which cannot 
be insisted upon too strongly, nor too frequently 
urged: the inherent indolence and selfishness 
so rankly nourished by the isolation and quasi 
kingly rule of agriculturists. If “the founders” 
of our order embraced in their “expectations” 
any sudden demolition of these things, inborn as 
they are, and fostered in every way, which have 
been handed down from generation unto genera- 
tion, which have from time to time increased or 
decreased in accord with the environment of 
agriculturists since ever time was, then were 
their expectations doomed “or ever they had 
birth.” This could not be. These things can 
only be overthrown and finally destroyed through 
the slow processes of careful association and 
civilization, quickened in their progress toward 
this end by the earnest desires and efforts of 
those upon whom they are brought to bear. 
And the more rarely men and their progenitors 
have been subjected to these influences in the 
past, the more slowly will they reap the benefits 
of them now, and in the future. 

Again: “The best to be done amid its present 
exigenciesis * * * * to stop its unnatural 
warfare upon other classes, * * * * * 
abandon its to everybody apparent impractica- 
ble co-operative business schemes, * * * * 
and concentrate its strength and energy upon 
the two most important objective points—im- 
provement in our system of agriculture, and the 
elevation of our moral, social and intellectual 
status.” 

The “unnatural warfare’ (?) we of Maryland 
have no part in, and are not likely to have any. 
The impracticability of ‘co-operative business 
schemes” we have not yet realized. Having dy 
that system—through cash payments and massed 
purchases—saved, upon general merchandise, 
from 15 to 35 per cent.,and upon fertilizers from 
10 to 25 per cent., (I speak from the book!) 
we prefer its continuance, believing that “where 
there is a will, there is a way ;” (of course this is 
not done without self-sacrifice.) Furthermore, 
some of us at least greatly fear that if hope of 
success in this regard were abandoned, there 
would speedily follow a large increase in the 
number of “surrendered charters.” We fail to 
see how the absolutely-essential assemblies could 
be continued long enough for us to “concentrate 
our strength and energy upon the two most 
important objective points” without this induce- 
ment. These “objective points” (?) would, surely, 
first have to be by some means converted into 
subjective motives strong enough to overcome 
certain other subjective motives clearly domi- 
nating mankind, regardless of occupation. 

Of mankind in general, what proportion care 
sufficiently for “science combined with practice,” 
or for “the elevation of their moral, social and 
intellectual status,” to subject themselves to 
inconvenience for their attainment alone? 
Especially, what proportion of those engaged in 
agriculture? It is a remarkable fact that, in 


whatever agricultural community this propor- 
tion is large, the people therein are noted as a 
| peculiar people. 

Speaking broadly—and I hope they will not 
think me rude or harsh therefor! I was brought 
up in their midst, and am of them !—speaking 
broadly, and from the brother’s level, the agri- 
cultural masses desire little education and less 
science. Their desires are identical with the 
desires of the rest of mankind: to have plenty 
of money, to have as little care as may be, to have 
supreme rule over themselves and their little 
kingdoms,—in a word, to live without work. The 
brother proposes to alter this state of things by 
having competent lecturers to instruct the mem- 
bers of the order in the theory and ground-work 
of their occupation. And I wish the lecturers 
joy in their undertaking! This state of things 
(if it be) can be altered only through subtler 
influences first creating strong desire of know- 
ledge. Until this is done, lecturers may be 
thorough agricultural scientists, and add thereto 
whatever of preparation they may of personal 
experience—they may be as eloquent as Cicero, 
(a farmer,) and as truthful and earnest as Wash- 
ington, (a farmer,) and yet the man yonder, who 
talks knowingly of the moon’s phases, and the 
signs of the zodiac, (save the mark!) though as 
ignorant as an unborn kitten, will, with his “I 
always heard old people say so, and they 
knowed,” overbear and set aside everything that 
science and eloquence offer to the contrary. 
The subtler influences of association must pre- 
|pare the way. I say this, not to disparage nor 

obstruct their efforts—they have their effect; I 
say it rather to throw light upon the brother's 
too-lightly-considered proposition, and viewing 
} the matter at his level. If we are to abandon 
|our co-operative schemes simply because they 
| have failed in many instances (not all, by any 
| means) by the same reasoning, or its parallel, we 
| had as well abandon the effort to teach scientific 
|agriculture whether by lectures or otherwise. 
| For it has been tried—well! since when ?—and 
yet we have none. 

But, to follow the matter further, if “the best 
| business men, who are necessary to insure 
success, (to our “tmpracticable co-operative busi- 
| ness,” of course!) cannot be had because they 
| are already engaged in more profitadle business,” 
}upon what hypothesis does he predicate the 
possibility of finding competent lecturers (with- 
|out profitable businesses, of course!) ready to 
give their time and labor “to instruct the mem- 
bers upon the theory and ground-work of their 
|occupation.” His article certainly suggests 
| none—rather the contrary. Take his noble and 
| ennobling deliberately-detined conclusion regard- 
ing humanity: “In the common struggle for 
existence in the world every man must take 
|care of himself. * * Every man should 
|attain an intelligent apprehension of his rights 
}and interests, and thus be prepared at all times 
|to assert and maintain them.” And I envy not 
|the ease with which he shakes off all personal 
|responsibility with his “must take care,” and 
|“should attain,’ &c. A confusion of ideas, mis- 
|apprehension of terms, or perversion of them, 

is hereby indicated in no way to be desired. It 
| is simply a paraphrase of Cain’s answer, “Am I 








my brother’s keeper?” And shows at the same 
time utter failure to appreciate inequalities and 
infirmities, natural and acquired, as also many 
other known and unknown general circum- 
stances wholly beyond human control. 

No! No abandonment of our co-operative 
business schemes. None of our lecture system. 
No abandonment of any right thing. Let us 
gird us to the work with earnestness and find 
faith in its righteousness; and though our fail- 
ures may be many, yet will we succed in the 
end. These failures are due always to causes 
admitting of some remedy. Seek diligently for 
these, and, having found them, make the remedy 
and apply it. ~ A MARYLAND GRANGER. 


Maryland Granges. 


W. SeEcrETARY Epw’p Hati or B., of the 
Maryland State Grange, requests the secretaries 
of the subordinate granges of the State to send 
to him, in cases where they have not already 
done so, the names and post-office addresses of 
the Master and Secretary of their respective 
granges for 1579. 

BALTIMORE Co. GRANGE, No. 13, will hold its 
regular quarterly meeting on Wednesday, March 
5th, at 10:30 A. M.,at Temperance Temple, N. 
Gay St., Baltimore. 


Montgomery County Grange, No. 7. 


The annual meeting was held at Olney Grange 
Hall, on 30th January. 

An address of welcome was delivered by Bro. 
Wm. H. Farquhar, of Olney, No. 7, and Brighton 
fixed upon as next place of meeting; after 
which the following resolutions were, on motion 
of Bro. Jos. T. Moore, adopted : 

Resolved, 1, That the expressed determination 
of the United States Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture to establish the most intimate relations pos- 
sible with the farmers of the country, and, as 
far as practicable, to distribute directly to 
them, through their granges, agricultural socie- 
ties, clubs and other organizations, such seeds, 
documents, &c., as he is authorized by law to 
disseminate, rather than allow their appropria- 
tion as a reward for party services, meets with 
our earnest approval; and that we are at all 
times ready to codperate with every wisely 
directed effort of the agricultural department to 
increase the resources of the nation, add to its 
material wealth, and elevate the condition of 
the farming class, by the diffusion of useful 
knowledge amongst us. 

“ Resolved, 2, That a committee of seven (7) 
members of this grange be appointed to visit the 
agricultural department to confer with the Com- 
missioner upon subjects of mutual interest, and 
to gain a more intimate knowledge of what the 
department is doing for the promotion of the 
great interest confided to its fostering care. 

“Resolved, 3, That a written report be made 
by the committee, which may be distributed to 
the sub-granges of the county or State for the 
information of Patrons generally. 

“Resolved, 4, That the thanks of this grange 
be unanimously tendered to the Commissioner 
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of Agriculture for the copies of the speech of 
Senator Davis, of West Virginia, and also the 
advanced copies of the Commissioner’s report.” 

The question of taxation and reducing county 
expenses was earnestly discussed, when the 
action of the Farmers’ Convention held at 
Sandy Spring on the 15th January, (hitherto 
published in the American Furmer,) was en- 
dorsed by this grange. 

A committee was appointed to visit Howard 
County Grange, No. 8, and extend fraternal 
greetings and encouragement. 

Officers were elected for ensuing term, viz: 





| Master, John McDonald; Overseer, B. F. White ; 


Lecturer, Wm. H. Farquhar; Steward, W. B. 
Chichester; Assistant Steward, John W. Hor- 
ner; Chaplain, F. A. Tschiffely; Treasurer, 
John T. De Sellum; Secretary, E. M. Lansdale ; 
Gate-Keeper, George Shaw; Ceres, Mary J. 
McDonald; Pémona, Anna L. Moore; Flora, 
Anna McFarland Stabler; Lady Assistant 
Steward, L. Day. 

After the transaction of routine business, a 
vote of thanks was given to good sisters and 
brothers of Olney for their kind welcome, and 
the grange adjourned. 

A very enjoyable feature of our day at Olney 
was the beautiful singing, with an organ accom- 
paniment. F. A. TscHIFrFELy, Sec’y. 

GLENWOOD, No. 41, Howard county.—The 
following ofticers installed in their respective 
chairs, February 8th, for the ensuing year, by the 
Worthy District Deputy, Joseph Barlow, viz: 
Master, G. W. Linthicum; Overseer, A. G. 
Mathews; Lecturer, W. C. Musgrove; Steward, 
W. T. Day; Assistant Steward, Sam’l Banks; 
Chaplain, W. A. Ridgely; Treasurer, D. Clarke; 
Secretary, J. Eugene Buck; Gate-Keeper, Jas. 
H. Clark; Ceres, Sister M. L. Linthicum; 
Pomona, Sister II. Musgrove; Flora, Sister L. 
Gaither; Lady Assistant Steward, Sister A. C, 
Linthicum. J. E. B. 

BricutTon, No. 60, Montgomery county, met 
on 31st instant. The subjects under discussion 
were:—“Patent Cow Fetter,” “Treatment of 
Corn,” “Taxation,” “Proportionate Representa- 
tion of Farmers in Deliberative Bodies,” “Town- 
ship System.” The regular discussion followed 
the feast, on “Does it pay to fertilize corn?” 
The Lecturer’s “suggestions” closed the work. 
So you see Brighton is hard at work as usual. 

D. I. 

LIMESTONE VALLEY, No. 70, Howard county, 
held an interesting meeting at its rooms in 
Clarksville, Thursday, Feb. 6, 1879, Bro. Harper 
Carroll in the chair. Bro. Jno. 8S. Watkins 
delivered an interesting address on the duties of 
farmers. Bro. Wm. Clark introduced some 
important resolutions on “Taxation,” which was 
debated by the brothers present. W. Sy. James 
Harban read an interesting account of the work 
of the Grange, and under his secretaryship the 
Grange is progressing finely. A bountiful feast 
provided by the sisters gave pleasing variet 
to the proceedings. You will hear of good wor 
from Old Limestone when the machinery gets 
fully in motion. D. i 

FarMERS GRANGE, No. 74, of Ruthsburg, 
Queen Anne’s county.—Knowing your great 
interest in the grange movement, and seeing it 
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recommended by the State Grange at its last 
session, that your paper, “The American Far- 
mer,’ ought to be sustained, and deserved 
especial patronage from grangers, (in which I 
most heartily concur,) I am now making an 
effort in our Grange (Farmers’, No. 74,) to raise 
a club. I am almost sure I shall succeed. At 
present money is scarce, and some hesitate on 
that account; yet all appreciate its worth, and 
acknowledge its value as being the very thing 
for an agricultural community. Its hints, essays, 
household recipes, &c., are all replete with 
information and instruction. My wife is par- 
ticularly pleased with the household department. 

While I am writing I must tell you that we 
are still a living grange at Ruthsburg. We had 
a public installation of officers on the 15th Jany. 
at our new hall, after which a handsome and 
appropriate address by Dr. Reynolds, of Caro- 
line county. Our oflicers for 1879 are :—Master, 
Robert E. Cahall; Overseer, Wm. Richardson ; 
Lecturer, Wm. Hunter; Steward, Wm. D. 
Lucas; Assistant Steward, Jas. Knotts; Chap- 
lain, D. C. Hopper; Treasurer, J. 5. Jump; 
Secretary, J. B. Thomas; Gate-Keeper, O. W. 
Moseley ; Ceres, Mrs. Lucas ; Pomona, Mrs. F. 
Turner; Flora, Mrs. John Cole; Lady Assistant 
Steward, Mrs. D. C. Hopper. Perhaps at some 
future time you may hear from me again, if any 
thing occurs which might interest you or your 
readers. D. C. H. 

CENTRALIA GRANGE, No. 187, Anne Arundel 
county, has elected for 1879:—Master, Lloyd E. 
Dorsey; Overseer, Lewis H. Haslup ; Lecturer, 
Samuel K. Dashield; Steward, John H. King; 
Assistant Steward, Edward Pfeitfer; Chaplain, 
William Crowmiller ; Treasurer, T. John Bowie ; 
Secretary, George T. Warfield; Gate-Kecper, 
Owen White; Ceres, Mrs. Richard Ogle; 
Pomona, Mrs. Lloyd E. Dorsey; Flora, Miss 
Fanny King; Lady Assistant Steward, Miss 
Lottie Hasiup. 

TANEYTOWN GRANGE, No. 154, Carroll county, 
had a public installation of officers on the 21st 
of Jan., 1879, in Reindoller’s Hall. The occasion 
was graced with the presence of the following 
brothers from abroad: H. O. Devries, of the 
Maryland Grange Agency; Rogers, Cockey and 
Craddock, of Baltimore county, and Sheppard, 
of the executive committee. ‘The meeting was 
called to order at 2 o'clock P. M. by the W. M., 
who, in a few appropriate remarks, introduced 
Brother Cockey, of Baltimore county, who 
addressed an attentive audience for almost half 
an hour on the subject of agricuiture. After 
which the following oflicers elect were installed 
by Bro. Rogers, assisted by Bro. Cockey: Master, 
A. N. Hess; Overseer, John Benner; Lecturer, 
Jacob Sharrets; Steward, Daniel Neill; Assist- 
ant Steward, J. Davidson; Chaplain, David 
Mearing; Treasurer, Watson Baer; Secretary, 
C. M. Hess; Gate-Keeper, Wm. Heiser; Ceres, 
Senilla Hess; Pomona, Sarah Renner; Flora, 
Elizabeth Wilt; Stewardess, Mary Reitsnider. 
The ceremony was made very impressive, and 
the audience looked on with fixed attention. 

The W. M. then introduced Bro. H. O. Devries, 
the mentioning of whose name seemed to carry 
with it a wierd influence. The speaker claimed 
to be a native of Carroll county and one with this 
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people in all the interests of the county. He set 
forth in a most eloquent manner the importance 
of the pursuit of agriculture and _ refuted 
many of the objections brought against the order 
of Patrons by its opponents, showed the disad- 
vantages under which the farmers were laboring, 


‘and urged them to come to the front and assert 


their rights and privileges as citizens, by select- 
ing good men to represent them in the halls of 
legislation. The speaker was frequently ap- 


| plauded during the progress of the speech, and 
|much regret Was expressed at the abrupt clause 


of the speech on account of the train which was 
to convey the brethren home. The exercises 
made a very favorable impression, and even 
some who hitherto opposed the order now speak 
of joining it. All honor to the brothers who 
favored us with their presence. A. N. H. 
QUEEN ANNE’s Co. GRaNGE, No. 4, held a 
meeting for the installation of its officers on the 
[8th ultimo. The ceremony was performed by 
W. B. Sands, Secretary Baltimore Grange, and 
Jas. Tilghman of John, a fifth-degree member. 
Addresses were afterwards delivered by State 
Agent IH. O. Devries and the installing officer, 
When a handsome collation prepared by the 


| ladies was partaken of by the large attendance 


| present. 








Home Department. 
Household Ways and Means. 


When the family conclave, through press of 
circustances, resolves itself into a committee on 
“ways and means,” the female head of. it 
usually occupies “the chair,” not by reason of 
her sex at all, but on parliamentary principles. 
In her proper position she is first to realize the 
demand for such action, and her “woman wit” is 
quicker to discover expedients. This season of 
the year being a kind of waiting time for her, 
she is wont to improve it in calling them all 
to a consideration of the duties before them, 
being herself prepared with all the facts of the 
case, together with notes gathered from months 
of observation and careful study; if she has 
made good use of her eyes and opportunities, 
she will most likely have seen here and there a 
change for improvement or progress in the con- 
duct of home affairs, and gathered hints or les- 
sons from the practices or malpractice of her 
friends and neighbors, if not of her own. In 
common with most of the sisterhood, my own 
thoughts have been running upon these things, 
and while hands were busy guiding the needle 
either to make or mend, or else the ladle in 
manipulating the “gilt-edged” marvels designed 
for public or private use, they have roamed 
| through all the fields of wants to be met as best 
they may, and the “ways” and by-ways through 
Which it might be accomplished. 

The acknowledged provider in the home de- 
partinent is supposed to be responsible for the 
ways of tixcome, while the burden of the out- 
going ways is laid upon our shoulders. Be that 
|as it may, even admitting it in order to point the 
}moral, does it not follow thatif there is a defi- 
ciency in the income we are the chief sufferers ? 
'It is such discrepancies that render it necessary 
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to go into a committee in order that “ways” and 
“means” may be considered in their relative 
bearing, and those interested may understand 
what the resources really are, and the necessary 
demands upon them; or else it might happen 
that while one party was fixing his affections 
upon a piece of real estate, or a government 
bond, the other would be worrying mind and 
body to accomplish requisite comforts and con- 
veniences for the household, and the educational 
advantages proper fer their children to have. 

To return to our premises, however, we will 
pre-suppose due efforts to have been made as 
well as a proper application of results, and yet 
the “ways” be found to exceed the “means. ”The 
first thought of the earnest housewife in such a 
case turns to retrenchment, and her first step is 
almost always to dispense with the scant supply 
of help she has allowed herself; the stable boy, 
who could be spared as well, is never thought of. 

Next under consideration comes the question 
of dispensing with the extra fire, without which 
that cozy “home room” must be abandoned,— 
this idea, however, cannot be entertained, because 
the comfort of every man, woman and child 
would be interfered with if it were carrid out, 
and while the tireless darning-needle goes in and 
out on its thrifty errand over a pair of socks 
which have already served their legitimate time, 
she concludes that the situation must be met by 
the sacrifice of such extra wearing apparel as 
had been counted among the necessary provi- 
sion for a respectable appearance; old bonnets, 
cloaks, &c., must continue to do duty until 
“something turns up.” Alas! This waiting for 
something to turn up; Micawber-like, we may 
wait, and vegetate while doing so, but there are 
many better things even we women may do 
than waiting. 

The chief motive that keeps the wheels of 
business moving in this world of ours, is doubt- 
less the effort of one-half of its population to 
meet the wants of the other half; and if we 
will keep a sharp lookout, we will find that 
there are wants in other households which ma 
be met by an effort in our own to our mutual ad- 
vantage, and entirely in order with our usual 
occupations, besides being more to our taste 
and better suited to our strength than the house- 
hold drudgery which would fall to our lot if our 
hand-maiden were dispensed with. A lady 
naturally prefers confining her efforts, be they 
ever so arduous, to her own home and family ; 
but when circumstances require it, she does well 
to take her stand on business principles, and 
thus she may, without any sacrifice of true deli- 
cacy, and within the privacy of her own home, 
take some steps by which to add to its comforts 
or its necessities. Many are qualified either by 
past experience or a natural talent to teach. 
Where this is the case, it often happens in a coun- 
try neighborhood that a few scholars could be 
gathered who are only too glad of the oppor- 
tunity. Others, again, have a happy faculty for 
dress-making, when they may, by occasionally 
obliging some less favored friend or neighbor, 
add here and there a little to their income. I 
have known ladies, entirely unfit to do their 
hardest work, yet were not able to have it done, 
who, by sewing for such women, white or 
colored, as could do it, pay them well for their 
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labor; and thus each party was better served 
than if she had served herself, and the lady was 
no less a lady for doing it. There are also 
among the good housewives in our large cities, 
many whom circumstances require to be absent 
from their homes during the season for preserv- 
ing, jellying and canning; those of them who 
know the superiority of home bye een of 
this kind, when well done, would gladly engage 
them from a private family who was known to 
do them well; and the same prices they have to 
pay their grocer for those prepared in factories, 
would pay the farmer’s wife or daughters liber- 
ally, even though they had to buy their fruit. 
If, however, they have the fruit or vegetables in 
their garden, then it also makes a home market 
for them. 

There are various other sources of home revenue 
better for a woman to undertake, than either 
wanting or waiting for such things as go to make 
up the completeness of such a house as her 
tastes or habits require; or else might enable 
her to aid in relieving tie firm from some harass- 
ing debt, or even for the purpose of carrying out 
some generous wish, which she would otherwise 
beunable todo. Among them, is taking summer 


boarders; but to do that subject justice, would 

carry me beyond the proper limits for this article. 

I will, therefore, defer it for future consideration. 
CERES. 


House Decoration. 


Some years ago I was ina very large, elegantly 
furnished parlor. Carpets, pictures, mirrors, 
sofas, chairs, were all in exquisite taste. In 
front of one of the mirrors was a graceful statu- 
ette, and lightly twined around it (not, however, 
hiding its beauty) was an ivy spray. It was the 
only bit of foliage in the room, and nothing else 
seemed so attractive. The contrast between the 
pure white marble and the dark glossy green of 
the fern leaves over it was very pleasing. Glaring 
colors are not in good taste, but few of us know 
how the appropriate blending of harmonious 
tints refreshes the eye. Travelling round Que- 
bec in the villages where French peasants live 
you are astonished to find five or six different 
shades of color used in the outside decoration 
of a cottage, however poor or plain. But the 
tints are almost always very soft and pleasing, 
and the eye rests on them, both in the midst of 
winter snows and summer heat, with satisfac- 
tion. Weare learning that glaring white paint 
or red brick do not please the eye. In the 
last fair of the Maryland Institute, Hirshberg, 
Hollander & Co., of our city, had an exhibit of 
dry sized kalsomine and fresco paints, ready for 
use, that were extremely attractive. The cost 
is very small and the improvement over white 
walls very great. It seems almost impossible to 
rive a furnished look to a room with walls of 
dead white; in winter they are especially bare 
and cold. Nor will plants look as well over 
them as if running over the soft tints of kalso- 
mine. The glare of the sun over pure white is 
bad for the sight; nor will pictures and statu- 
ettes look as well over it. The deeoration of 
houses within and without, and the blending of 
colors in harmony, is every year receiving more 
ouisville, Ky., on one 
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of the main streets, is a doctors office, the roof 
of which is a mass of green plants in floral 
boxes. In front, on the eaves, is a long box two 
feet wide going across the entire width. This 
box was a mass of portulaccas and verbenas, 
while from the corners long drooping vines 
float down to the lower windows. On the reof 
was a staging of successive strips with pots of 
flowers, and here and there were large pots or 
boxes in which grew the stately Ricinus, giving 
a thoroughly tropical appearance to the whole. 
In one tub a pumpkin seed had been planted, 
and the vine made arustic arbor. Water was 
pumped up from below and the plants watered 
with hose. Many persons have only small 
yards, wholly paved; but if they have never 
tried growing plants in boxes they have no idea 
of the beauty and bloom they may have around 
them. A green vine within, growing over a 
softly-tinted wall, may give the eye constant 
refreshment and pleasure. 
J.B. Moore Bristor. 


A Window-Box for Flowers. 








A correspondent of Vick’s Magazine tells how 
to construct one of these attractive articles, and 


—: 

f properly started with good porous earth, 
well mixed with sand or sawdust, they require 
very slight attention, and will contain a most 
astonishing number of plants. They have, as 
usually fixed in the windows on brackets, the 
great disadvantage of being unwieldy and 





taking up too much needed space in our few sunny 
windows. To utilize every inch of this space I 
have this season devised a stand which seems to 
meet the requirements, furnishing room for 
box and pots and accommodations for upright 








trailing, and climbing plants, and, being mounted 
on castors, it may be readily reversed or moved 
where desired. As the cost is really nothing to 
one who has access to any wood lot, except a 
few hours rather pleasant work, I have thought 
it might interest some flower-lovers. It is per- 
fectly simple and easily put together with a few 
ordinary tools, and by any one who can drive a 
nail and use a screw-driver. 

The box is made of rough boards, one-half or 
three-fourths of an inch thick (a very good size 
being two feet long by nine inches wide and 
eight inches high,) nailed tightly together. It 
will be well to put a long screw in each corner, 
to hold it securely against warping. This may 
be lined with zinc, or will do as well if coated 
over inside with roofing pitch. If you cannot 
compass either of these, use it plain, only be 
careful to make your earth light and porous. 
Cover the outside of the box with thick, coarse 
bark tacked on with brads, and sawed off after 
tacking the top and bottom. If you can procure 
a long woody vine, like the bittersweet, to wrap 
around the box horizontally, it will make a good 
finish. 

Make the stand high enough to rise about 
three-fourths of the height of the box above the 
bottom of the window sash, proceeding by 
cutting sapplings, say an inch or an inch and a 
half in diameter, selecting straight or moder- 
ately straight pieces for the four legs. Screw to 
each pair of these, at the top, a long cross-piece 
to reach six inches beyond each end of the box, 
and at about three inches from the bottom other 
pieces of length required. The two pieces may 
now be fastened together by temporary cleats, 
while the cross-bars and braces are adjusted to 
their places. All should be made tight and fine 
with screws and nails. About half way up the 
legs I fasten crotches for baskets, to which I nail 
long cross-pieces, and tacking small twigs across 
these, I make a useful shelf. Nail twigs also 
across the braces in the lower part of the stand 
and across the projecting top braces. 

For the trellis, nail an upright to each corner 
of the box, and cross pieces slanting up to the 
centre, where they are fastened in pairs with 
screws, and braced with a cross-piece at the top 
of each upright. With a brad-awl pass two 
pieces of soft wire through small twigs to make 
a round pot-cover or holder for a four-inch pot, 
and secure this with wire between the corner 
pieces of the trellis. Fasten small twigs across 
the trellis with brads. A set of common iron 
castors should be fastened to the legs before the 
trellis is commenced. 

On such a stand as this I have on the bottom 
shelf pots and boxes of vine, as English and 
German ivy, maurandya and smilax, to train over 
the trellis, which is crowned with a pot of that 
prettiest of all droopers, Coliseum ivy. On the 
end shelves 1 have oxalis, etc., and on the front 
ones carnations, young fuchsias, and such like. 
The box contains a general assortment of foliage 
and flowering plants. 


“An agricultural journal should be found in 
the house of every farmer. We can recommend 
‘The American Farmer’ to our people as a relia- 
ble guide upon all subjects upon which it treats.” 
—liockville (Md.) Advocate. 
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BALTIMORE, MARCH 1, 1879. 


To the Friends of the Farmer. 


We hope that the increase in the subscrip- 
tions received for the American Farmer for the 
month of February as compared with the same 
period of last year is an indication of the im- 
proving condition of affairs with the farmers 


generally. But a large number of our single | 


subscribers and clubs have not yet renewed for 
1879. Upon them we would urge that the pre- 
sent month, before the active work of the spring 
opens in earnest, is a good time to attend to this 
matter. Few of our friends but could enlarge 
their lists, or, in sending their own renewal, add 
new names. The larger our list the better can 
we hope and be , expected to make our journal. 


Obituary. 


During the past month two of the oldest of 
the members of the Gunpowder Agricultural 
Club have deceased—Thos. Talbot Gorsuch and 
Joshua M. Gorsuch. 

T. T. Gorsuch possessed great devotion to agri- 
culture. Educated as a lawyer, he retired early 
to a farm, where he showed his skill in bringing 
his land up to great fertility, as illustrated by 
the crops of corn he raised in competition for 
the club prizes. He was one of the first intro- 
ducers into Maryland of the Berkshire swine,—a 
herd of which, of fine quality, he kept up to his 
death. Mr. Gorsuch occasionally contributed 
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| to the pages of the American Farmer, and was 


| a terse and effective writer. 
| Josuva Horner died last month at his resi- 
dence in Baltimore. He was one of the earliest 
| introducers of bone-dust as an article of com- 
merce into this section, and a business begun 
| moderately assumed under his energetic man- 
agement great proportions. Our business re- 
lations with Mr. Horner extended back for 
nearly forty years, when he first settled in our 
| city, and we ever found him an honorable and 
upright man in all our intercourse and dealings 
| With him. 


The Ensilage of Maize. 


1 Year. | 


The last work of M. Goffart, on the preserva- 
tion of corn fodder and other green crops, has 
been translated into English by J. B. Brown, 
and published in a neat volume. We intended 
to refer at some length to the work, but the 
pressure on our pages prevents it this month. 
To all interested in the precesses which it de- 
scribes we would recommend that they procure 
copies. The details and illustrations make the 
| methods clear and easily understood. The cost 
| of the book bound in cloth is $1, and it can be 

furnished from this office. 


Agricultural Implement Advertisers. 


Josuua THomas, in his handsomely displayed 
page, offers our readers the Eclipse Agricultural 
| Engine, the well-known Buffalo Pitts Thresher 
| and Cleaner, the Kirby and Wheeler Mowers 

and Reapers, and the Osborne Self-binding Har- 
| vester, besides a general variety of farm imple- 
| ments and machines, mill tools, horse rakes, &c., 
| his representations of all of which can, as we 
| believe, be fully depended upon. 

GRIFFITH & TURNER will this season handle 
| McCormick’s Harvesting Machines, and present 
| besides a large number of new as well as old 

and popular machines for putting in and saving 
| crops, &c. Read their advertisement. 

SLtIFER & WoopwaArD are agents for the 
| “Adriance” Reaper, the “Marsh No. 4” Combined 

Mower and Reaper, a variety of other imple- 

ments of established reputation for good work. 

They have a general assortment of seeds and 
| also a phosphate of their own brand. 

Tuomas Norris & Son call attention to the 
Acme, a favorite Plow, the Diamond Iron Plow, 
Brown’s Walking Cultivator, and a complete 
assortment of machines and implements, seeds 
and fertilizers. 
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(a Rarrerty & Wr.tams, who are an 
extensive manufacturing firm in New York, 
have established a branch of their business in 
this city, and taken the large warehouse 95 
Smith’s Wharf, where they keep a supply of 
their “Americus” brands of fertilizers, under 
the management of their agent, Mr. Wm. A. 
Gassaway. This establishment possesses pecu- 
liar facilities for the production of bone flour, 
dissolved bones, &c.,—having contracts by which 
they handle annually immense quantities of the 
bone, blood and refuse of the great slaughter- 
houses of New York city, which by the most 
approved processes they manufacture into these 
fertilizers, which they sell under guarantees as 
to their ingredients. 

t=” Joun Buttock & Son, the old-established 
manufacturers of bone-dust, have removed their 
office and warehouse to 71 Smith’s Wharf, where 
they offer their products, among which are includ- 
ed Bone-Dust, Dissolved Bone, Glue, Oil, Cement, 
&c. They have a telephone connecting their 
factory with their office, so that all orders receive 
the promptest attention. 

(ae"L. J. WARREN offers Lee’s Prepared Ag- 
ricultural Lime, which he asks shall be tested 
alongside of higher-priced manures. He informs 
us he has numerous testimonials of its merits, an 
inspection of which he invites from our readers. 

te Jno. Q. A. HoLLoway’s striking adver- 
tisement is not likely to escape notice. He isa 
veteran in the fertilizer business, and what he 
does not know about making a good article is 
probably net worth knowing. It will be seen 
also that besides “Excelsior” and “Ammoniated 
Phosphate” he has for sale a large lot, and pro- 
bably the last, of the old-fashioned Peruvian 
guano, of a high percentage of ammonia. 

(a Tue Paciric Guano Co. offer their Solu- 
ble Pacific Guano, through their general agents, 
John 8S. Reese & Co., Baltimore, and their nu- 
merous local agents. 

t#R. J. Baker & Co. strongly recommend 
for corn, oats and tobacco their Raw-Bone 
Superphosphate, and also offer chemicals for 
making fertilizers at home. 

ta Levi WEINBERGER renews his advertise- 
ment of his boot and shoe house, where he 
invites inspection of his large and varied stock, 
including the deservedly-celebrated Burt’s manu- 


factures. 


Typographical Errors. 





Several annoying errors escaped correction in 
our February No. On page 47, in the preamble 
to the resolutions of the Montgomery Convention 
on county taxation, the word interested should be 
entrusted ; and on page 49, where Jas, S. Hallo- 
well said he supposed there is no nourishment 
in cobs, the printer made him say it of oats. On 
page 66, the Insecticide recommended by a lady 
correspondent should be a wine-glass of kero- 
sene oil to four gations, not four glasses, of water. 
The latter strength would destroy any p!ants as 
well as the insects. The name of the venerable 
subscriber to the Furmer, whose death was 
reported on page 1 of the supplement, should 
have been Warner Hurst, instead of Hunt. 


Monthly Journal of the Virginia State 
Agricultural Society. 





We omitted to notice in our last the reception 
of the first number of this new publication, 
which will contain not only the proceedings of 
the society, but many original contributions to 
agricultural literature. It is very neatly gotten 
up, and is edited by Col. W. C. Knight, secretary 
of the society. The subscription is $1 a year. 


("The Harford (Md.) 47s says that Mr. C. 
H. Howard, of Toronto, Canada, expects soon to 
establish himself in Bel Air as a Veterinary 
Surgeon. 

Tax on Topnacco.—The amended Revenue 
bill reducing the taxes on manufactured tobacco 
and snuff to 16 cents a pound has received the 
signature of the President. 


The Exportation of Cattle—Pleuro- 
Pneumonia. 





The exportation of cattle from this country to 
England is likely to receive a blow from the 
decision of the Privy Council that American 
cattle shall hereafter be required to be slaugh- 
tered before they leave the docks on their arri- 
val. This measure was adopted in consequence 
of the discovery that some of the cattle shipped 
by one steamer (the Ontario) were suffering from 
pleuro-pneumonia, although it is generally be- 
lieved of a mild and not the contagious type. 

It is not believed that the latter exists on this 
side to any extent, if at all. Some suspicious 
cases have been discovered in the swill-fed sta- 
bles on Long Island; but prompt measures have 
been taken by the authorities of New York to 
prevent its spread. A commission has been ap- 
pointed with power to quarantine infested sta- 
bles, slaughter diseased animals, to disinfect cars 
and stables occupied by them, and to prevent 
healthy animals being brought into infested 
stables. 

The importation into this country of cattle, 
including, of course, those for breeding purposes, 
is prohibited by orders issued by the Treasur 
Department to the collectors of the ports,—intel- 
ligence having been received that pleuro-pneu- 
monia has broken out at Hull, England. 

The editors of the American Farmer have 
received from Mr. A. B. Davis, a well-known 
farmer of Montgomery, Md., a statement of his 
experience in regard to the appearance of what 
was supposed to be the pleuro, but which was 
proved to be common pneumonia, and not the 
infectious disease. And since the above was 
written the report of the committee alluded to 
above (Drs. Detmers and Prentice) to examine 
the cases reported at Long Island, N. Y., has 
been made, which says that upon dissection of 
the animals killed there the same results were 
come to as stated by Mr. Davis, that it was but 
| the common pneumonia; and that the most 
thorough investigation of other herds was with- 
| out the discovery of any ——— disease, 

and that it does not exist in the Northwestern 
| States and territories. 
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The Maryland Farmer for February was held 
back by its directors with a view to replying to 
what might appear in our issue for that month ; 
but, unable to defend its fraudulent pretences 
which we had laid bare, as to its wondrous 
“success,” it took refuge in a screech, fit only to 
emanate from a besotted mind, against the 
senior editor of this journal. 

Failing to controvert the facts. we presented, 
they endeavor to shift the issue, and in an attack, 
palpably grounded in malignity and envy, charge 
him with having neglected or refused to “assist 
in the least degree his nephew, Col. S. S. 
Mills ;” with having accumulated “large profits 
from sales of guano to Southern planters,” and 
with boasting of his “ill-gotten hoards.” 

We are not anxious to do any more gratuitous 
advertising for this trustworthy journal, but 
below we will notice these points. 

As to the circulation of this “Maryland Far- 
mer :’—We did not say that one batch, but that 
its entire December issue, sent by mail, weighed 
260 pounds,—equal to a little over 1,000 copies. 
The talk about sending it “at separate intervals” 
and “selling and distributing papers at the 
office,” would not deceive a child. The postage 
for December—the issue in which it boasts of 
having “more than doubled” its circulation 
within the past year, and of being read by more 





farmers “than any other paper in the Middle or 
Southern States’—was paid on the 8th of that 
month, and was for exactly the amount we gave. 

In January, 1877, it printed 1,900 copies—how 
many of which were sold for waste paper we do 
not ‘know—and within the two years following 
its edition had so dwindled that it mailed the 
number named. Yet we find in the case of 
J. Montgomery against E. Whitman, Sons & Co. 
for interference in a trade-mark, the following 





testimony sworn to before a U. 8S. Commissioner 
by E. Whitman, the “editor and proprietor” of | 
the Maryland Farmer, July 12, 1878: 


Question. What was the circulation of the 
Maryland Farmer from 1867 to 1877? 
Answer. About three thousand: it has been 
reported some years more and some years less. | 
[To advertisers, we will here insert, always 
“more ;” and we will add that the clerk having 
charge of the books, &c., informed us in 1871, 
when we were negotiating for its purchase, that 

about 1,200 copies were printed. | 

Y. Have you no personal knowledge on the 
subject ? 

A. lL could not give the exact circulation. 

@. Could you give the circulation in 1877, last 
year? 

A. I don’t know the amount of the circulation 
rae 5 

YY. Did it reach 3,000 last year? 


| sure of it—it was done legitimately. 
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A. No. 

Q. Did it reach 2,000? 

A. I think it did; we published over 2,000. 

Having “more than doubled” in a year, its cir- 
culation in December, 1878, would have been 
4,000 to 5,000—not 1,000! 

Concerning advertisements:—The Maryland 
Farmer makes a comparison of those in its 
pages with ours. It claims “more than double” 
ours. By a reference to its back numbers, we 
find there advertisements of the “editor and pro- 
prietor,” and of “his sisters and his cousins and 
his aunts;” advertisements, “dead” and “dead- 
head ;” advertisements paid for in cork-screws or 
dinner-tickets, cradles or bull-purps; advertise- 
ments inserted in partial payment of debts due, 
and little likely to be ever otherwise diminished ; 
advertisements made up of cuts alone without 
tignature or address,—advertisements, in short, 
which every expert and newspaper man could 
see were padding, unprofitable and a pretence. 

But had all these pages been bona fide adver- 
tisements, instead of largely mere shams and 
puffs of the “editor and proprietor’s” own busi- 
ness, or of those connected with him, it would 
only show that his mendacious assertions had 
deceived some business men whose use of adver- 
tising mediums proceeds from their belief that 
they have a substantial circulation among buy- 
ers—in this case a belief having no foundation. 

But to return to the brutal attack on our 
He made no “boast” of his pecuniary 
means. E. Whitman, fresh from the Bankrupt 
Court, and with judgments still piling up against 
him, thought proper to refer to the extinction of 
the Rural Register and the American Farmer, as 
though both had failed for want of means, while 
his own publication had continued for ten years, 
“at great cost of labor and money’—failing to 
add it was largely, as we showed, at the cost of 
other people’s money—and we explained why 
our journal was allowed to drop. 

As to his making large profits trom sales of 
guano to Southern planters, this is simply 
nonsense.’ If he made anything by it,—and 
though he will not deny that he did, yet he is not 
More than 
that: for every dollar he made, he saved the 


senior. 


‘furmers ten by his strenuous opposition to the 
!attempted monopoly in that article; and when 


he withdrew from the business it was because 
the small returns were no compensation for the 
risks he ran in facing a strong opposition, liable 


/at any time to engulf his capital—risked freely, 


as hundreds knew, for the protection and benefit 
of the farmers. 
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Baser still are the paragraphs concerning Col. 
Mills. They are not only utterly false, but 
absolutely without a shadow of foundation. 
Even were it true that our senier did not 
“assist” that gentleman, it was no fault, since he 
had other claims more immediate pressing upon 
him. But the reverse is the fact. S. S. Mills 
was brought up in the office and.in the family 
of his uncle; he was by him established in busi- 
ness, having been given a half interest in a 
profitable printing-office, the value of which 
may be estimated by the fact that the other half 
was about the same time sold te Mr. Jno. Cox, 
a well-known printer of this city, for $2,000; he 
had also an equal share in the profits of the 
Rural Register, a publication commenced at his 
(Mr. Ms) earnest solicitation, and which was 
discontinued only when he. became so embar- 
rassed that he was no longer able to continue to 
print it,—this being nearly 18 months “after his 
imprisonment in Fort McHenry.” His receipts 
from this source, as the books in our possession 
show, were several thousands of dollars more 
than he was equitably. entitled to as his share of 
the profits, but of these, and of another considera- 
ble sum, he was made a free gift, so thut he 
might be relieved from certain pecuniary diffi- 
culties. At the time the editor 
retired from business on his own account, not 


same senior 


since re-engaging in it, and,as is known, having | 


no proprietary interest in the American Farmer-— 


he having up to the time of his death the respect, | 
of Col. Mills, who | 


confidence and affection 
would have been the lust man to have made so 
puerile and groundless a complaint as this. 


We quote a paragraph on this subject from 
the Maryland Farmer : 

“It was to aid the gallant son of Baltimore 
that the publisher of the Maryland Farmer 
entered into arrangements with Col. Mills to 
publish an agricultural journal. This estimable 
gentleman was thus relieved from his embarrass- 
ment, and without any aid from the opulent 
uncle, whose fortune he had been for years 
instrumental in building up.” 

We will illustrate the deceit and hypocrisy of 
this. Col. Mills contributed far more to the aid 
of Mr. Whitman than Mr. W. did to him. His 
popularity and large circle of acquaintances 
secured subscribers to his paper which Mr. W. 
(known to be interested only in selling imple- 
ments and fertilizers, his peculiar methods in do- 
ing which are known to many,) would never have 
gained. He brought business to the printing 
office connected with it, and, maintaining him- 
self, made it contribute to the support of the 
paper, always, as he has more than once told us 
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himself, a failure as a business venture, and 
which he frequently advised Whitman to relin- 
quish. 

Since the publication of this bosh, we have 
had placed in our hands, by the representatives 
of Col. Mills, original papers, which show how 
much Mr. Whitman “relieved him from his em- 
barrassment.” We have before us as we write, the 
due bills, and checks endorsed by EH. Whitman, for 
money borrowed from Col. Mills, amounting, with 
the interest, (as collated by the counsel and friend 
of the family,) to 82,134.15, instead of $500 
as he has stated it in his return of his creditors, 
a sum which, if paid over to his widow and 
orphans, would contribute greatly to their com- 
fort and convenience. 

So, too, the “associate editor’—who writes, 
of course, this chaste editorial we are noticing— 
is likewise indebted to Col. Mills’ estate for a 
sum borrowed for a purpose which would have 
induced a man of instincts of honor to any exer- 
| tions to repay; but this “low churl compact 

of thankless earth,” himself a failure as a 
| farmer, a failure as a lawyer, and a failure as an 
| editor, forgets this at the nod of a master more 

illiterate but more cunning than himself, and 

snaps at the heels and tries to belittle men more 
| deserving and more successful than himself, 
|ready to do any dirty work lest he meet the 
fate of his former associate—who had the manli- 
ness to speak the truth—and lose, as once before, 
his servile place. 

A few lines more and we are done—not likely 
to again return to the Muryland Farmer and its 
| editors, whom we have thus exposed. They 
| make an illusion to our “ill-gotten” wealth. 

In an experience of nearly 60 years this is the 
first time from any source that it has been 
directly or indirectly asserted that we ever 

| knowingly wronged any man out of a dollar, or 
| & cent. 
| But to this expression we will say that— 
j though the “editor and proprietor’ and the 
“associate editor” may not know and appreciate 
it—there is such a thing as character. A man 
may not walk in and out among his fellows for 
| well nigh four-score years without gaining some 
| sort of reputation; and we are perfectly willing 
| here and now, and at any and all times, that our 


| character shall stand the test of such an attack 
| as this, coming from such a source as it does,— 

resting satisfied that, whilst the prayers of many 
| a widow and orphan have gone up in our behalf, 
| and the gratitude of numerous friends who have 
| received our aid and assistance in their struggles 
| in life, will be freely bestowed, the execrations 
| of none of these classes have ever rested upon 
| our head. 
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In Memoriam. 


The Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Association, on 
motion of its secretary, J. E. Snodgrass, 
adopted the following resolution at its last 
meeting : 

Resolved, That in the death of Edward Wil- 
kins this association realizes no common loss 
to the great interest to which he so extensively 
and successfully devoted his means and energies. 
As the largest peach-grower in the South —if 
not, indeed, the largest in the whole country— 
his success has furnished an inspiration whose 
beneficent influence will, as it should, long 
survive him. 


Chew Jackson’s Sweet Navy Tobacco. 


Baltimore Markets—March 1. 


Flour.—There is an active business in Flour, and the 
market firm in tone, and at this date all sales at full 
»rices: Howard S:reet Super $3. 25(@3.75; do. do. Extra 

ae do. do. Family $4.75(@5.25; do. do. trade brands 
oa @5.75; Wes'ern Super $3.25@3.75; do. Extra $4@ 

4 50; nt Family $4.75@5.25; do. trade brands $5.50@ 
$5.75; City Mills Super $3.25(@8.50; do. do. Extra $4@ 
$4.50: do. do Rio brands Extra $5.75; spring r wheat 
Family $4..0@5; Minnesota patent $6 50(@)7.z5; fancy 
brands $6.25@6.50; Rye Flour $2.75@3; Corn Meal, City 
Mills. ¥ bri., $2.65; do. ¥ 100 Ibs. $1@1.05; do. Western 
75 cents. 

W heat.—Firm at prices quoted, viz: Southern Fultz 
pate : 1.1436; do. long-! erry $1.15 “1.16; Pa. No. 2 red 

1.13; Western No. 2 red spot and the month §1.12; 
o. i April $1.12; do. for May $1.14. 

Corn.—~outhern white 45%; mixed spot and the 
month 44; do. for April 444 @414%,; May 45%(@4535 

@ats.— Market steady but quist : Western mixed 29 
@30 cents; do. light mixed 31 cents; white 314 cents 
Pa. 31@31% cents 

Rye —Fair Western 57 cents; fair to prime West: rn 
and Southern 57@0 cents. 

Catton.— Middling 9X; low middling 9%; strict good 
ordinary 8%; good ordinary 84. Market at New York 
closed weak for the week. 

May and Straw.—Choice Ceci] Co. Timothy Hay 
+f @13; fair to ee Md. and Pa. $10@11!; mixed hay 

@ii; Clover ~~ Wheat Straw $6; Oat do. $7 
os Er do. $9@10 
IF No guotations given. 
ts ge arket active and steady: bulk 
Shoulders, packed, new 4%; L. C. Sides 5%; Bacon 
Shoulders, old, 4%; do. new 5; do. C. R. Sidea, new, ti: 
Hams, sugar- -cured new, 9 @I10; Shoulde rs do. tig; 
Breasts 7; Lard, refined, tierces, 74; dressed Hogs $5(q 
$5.25 ¥ 100 tbs. Market slow. Butter.— Market inac- 
tive: New York State, choice fresh tubs, 222 cents; 
do. do. do. firkins 17a19 cents; Western creamery, choice 
cents; do. tubs, dairy packed, 15@18 cents; do. do. 
factory 14@17 cents; Western 1 olls, prime to choice, 14@ 
16 cents; Nearby Roll 12 .@16 cents; Grease Butter 3@5 
cents. Cheese.—New York State, choice, 84% @9 cents; 
do. do. good to prime 74@8% cents; Western, full 
cream, 8 cents; do. good to prime 6@7 cents. 

Eggs.—Fresh we still quote at 13@14 cents ® dozen, 
with the receipts fair and the market quiet. 

Poaltry.—We still quote as follows for undrawn, 
viz: Turkeys 14@15 cents; Chickens 10@11 cente; Geese 
ad cents; Ducks 12@14 and drawn 1 to 2 cents ¥ th. 
higher. 

seeds.—The market for Clover is dull aad very heavy. 
Western, which is scarce. may be quoted at 6%@6% cts. 
for choice, the latter for jobbing lots, but Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, which is in good supply, sells at 44(@5 
cents for common to fair, and 6(@6 cents for good to 
prime ¥ th. 

Whiskey .—T vA market is dull for Western High 
Wines at $1.07%@I1 

Wool.— Quiet, with limited demand: Unwashed 23@ 
24 cents for coarse, and 21(@23 for fine; tubwashed 32(@)35 
for coarse, and 30@33 for merino; fleece washed 32@33. 

Tobacco.—Prices are only nominal. We quote: 
Maryland, inferior and frosted, $1.50@2.25; sound com- 
3758 $2.5003; good common, $3.50@5; middling, $5.50@ 

50; geod to fine red, $&@11: fancy, $10@15; upper coun- 
. $4.40; ground leaves, $2@8. Ohio ~inferior to good 
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common, $2@3.50; greenish and brown, $4@5.50; medium 
to fine red. $6@8; common to medium spangled, $i@7; 
fiue spangled and yellow, $4@15. 

Potatoes.—The market is fairly aetive and prices 
firmer as follows: 90 cents to $1 for prime Early Rose, 
and *0@85 cents for Peerless and Peach Blows. Nova 
Scotia Mercers are jobbing at 80@85 cents ¥ bus. Sweet 
Potatoes are scarce and firmer; we quote choice Virginia 
$2.25 to $2.50 ¥ bri. 


CONTENTS OF MARCH No. 


Fruit on the Peninsula, by Levin L. Waters. 
Tobacco and Tobacco Interests in en 
by G. W. Dorsey. 
Cigur Tobacco, by W. H Ww hite, “of Mass... 
Super-phosphates, by A. P. Sharp.... 
When Ought Clover to be Sown, by Thos. 
Maddox 
Growing Wheat in Md., by A Novice 
A Clod Crusher, by A. Jackson, (Cut ) 
Maintaining Fertility of Land, by G. 
Stabler... oes 
Hungarian Grass, by UH. N. M.. nike 
Pearl Millet, by Peter He nderson, of N.Y. 
Our French Letter, on various subjects. 
Haymarket (Va.) ‘Agricultural Club, 
ceedings of 
Deer Creek (Harford Co.) C lub, on 1 Fe rtilizers 
Management of Sheep, by R. F., of Del 
Is Salt Necessary for Cattle, by Lapstone. .. 
Cotswold Sheep, their Profit, &c., by Farmer § 
Jerseys for Beef or Oxen, by Thos. J. Lea... 
Mr. Sharpless’ Jersey Steers, by A. P. Rowe, 
of Virginia ‘ 
Profits in Sheep, by O. N.. 
A Few Words in Favor of Sheep, by a Sub- 
scriber secceeee 
Kent Co. (Md.) Agric ultural Society 
State Dairy Association, by G. H. Calvert, Jr. 
Montgomery Dairymen’s Association, by J. 
L ecos 


y 
An Underground Dairy, (Cuts, ) by 'W. J. Sco- 


Farmer 


pro- 


96 

Printing Butter, by P. T. Stabler...... 96 

General Farm-work for March ............ 97 

The Orchard and Fruit Garden for March... 99 
Vegetable Garden for March, by Jno. Wat- 

‘ errr 

Poultry Yard, by G. O. Brown. —Incubators, 


Horticultural “Society, ewe £ 


(cut) 
Maryland 
Exhibition ... 
Dwarf Pears, C ultivation of, by R.8. Emory. 101 


r J. W. Kerr...102 
Ns i Bracken- 
1 


Yellows in the Peach, &c., 

Floriculture for March, “sy 
ridge 

Phlox Drummondi Grandiflora, by W. G. 

Ivy 
A Decorated Bay- Window, by Vick, (cut). 
Greenhouse Flowers from Seed, by W. G. 

IVY. 2.0600 
Horie ultural Notes, by J. Gook. 

Trucking Crops in Baltimore Co., by Thos. B. 

. ror 106 
The Grange, by a Maryland granger eae: cece 
Maryland Granges, Meetings, Installations, 

&e .- 109, 110 
Home Department—Household Ways and 

Means, by Ceress.... pasdese cookae 
House Decoration, by Mrs. Bristor...........111 
A Window-box for Flowers............+...-212 
Editorial Notices... coccccseskse 


eee 
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nents. 


-Bone-Dust. Di solved Raw Bone, &c. 
Soluble Pacific ‘uano. 

Pure Super Pho-phates. 

“Americus” Super-Phosphate , | 


New Advertis: 


Ano. Bullock & Son 

Pacific Guano Co. 

R. J. Baker & Co 

Rafferty & Williams.- 
Bone, &c. 

L. J. Warren.— Pre pared Avric ultural Lime. 

Jno. Q. A. Holloway.—*¥xcelsior” and “Ammoniated 
Phosphates ni 

Jno. Q. A. Holloway.—No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 

Wim. W. Clarke.- Super-Phosphate. 

Joshua Thomas.—Steam, Agricultural 
chin: ry 

Grifith & Turner.- Implements, Seeds, &c. 

Slifer & Woodward.— Agricultural Implements. 

Thomas Norris & Son.— Plows, Cultivators, Seeds, Fer- 
tilizers, &c. 

T. K. Dederick & Co Hay-Presses. 

Thos. J. Lea.—Poland-China Pigs 

(eo. O. Brown.- Eggs of Pure-Bred Poultry. 

Thos. W Hooper.—Exgs of Plymouth Rocks. 

B. K. Bliss & Sons.—Garden Seeds. 

Wm. Parry.— Raspberries, Blackberries, &c. 

Purdy.—Small Fruits. 

E. Moody & Sons. - Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

Jas. J. H. Gregory.—Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage. 

Sam'l Townsend & Son.—Pearl Millet 

Milton D. Mettce.— Paper Hangings, Window Shades, &c. 

Levi Weinherger.—Boots and Shoes. 

Canby, Gilpin & Co.—Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 

S. J. Gilmore.— Kansas Farms 

Jno. S. Reexe & Co.—Soluble Pacific Guano. 


and Mill Ma- 





H. O. Devries.—Farm and Household Supplies. 
American Farmer Office.—Ensilage of Maize. 
Fredk. M. Bollman.— Pure White-Wine Vinegar. 
Samuel C. DeCou.—Crescent Strawberry. 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage. 


There being a good deal of seed in the market raised | 
from very poor stock, which must fail to give satisfac 
tion, having been the original introducer of the Giant | 
Cabbage, which when raixed from the right strain of 
seed under proper cultivation, has been grownto weigh | 


over 6 pounds to asingle plant. and sixty tous to the 
acre, I now offer to the public seed that has been raised 
by myself. with peculiar care, ail« fit from ertralarge 
extra solid heads 
only the largest, 
sweetest of all varieties of the cabbage family, as will 
be seen by extracts of jetters to be found in my Seed 
Catalogue, where my custumers state that they have 
raised cabbages from my eeed that have weighed 40, 
45 and 50 pounds each. Fal! instructions for cultivation 
sent with every parcel of seed. Seed per pound, $5.00; 
per ounce, 50 cents; per half-ounce. 2eents. My large 
Seed Catalogue sent free to all applicants. 


Cfrepumme, STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS and otber choice varieties. Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, Fruit Trees, etc. 
Catalogue describing plants and trees sent free to all. 


SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Mosrestown, Burlington County, N. J. 


} 
| 
| 


The Marblehead Mammoth ts not | 
but it is one of the most crisp and | 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. | 
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T “ T, the largest, 
QUEEN OF HE MA KE handsomest, 
best hardy Ked Raspberry, three inches’ around, very 

productive, carries well, and sells best in market 
Sharpless and Crescent Seedlings the best Straw- 
berries. Snyder, Wallace and Taylor the hardiest 
and most prolific Blackberries ; and other Small Fruits. 
Kaki, the most delicious Japan fruit, as large and hardy 
as Apples. Kieffer’s Hybrid Seedling Pear, blight- 
pr good — bears early and abundantly. Send 


NSAS FARMS 


KANSAS) 


FREE HOMES. 


HOW TO GET THEM in th the hoe part of the state. 6,000 


000 
acres for sule vy of * Kansas Pacific Home- 
stead,” address Land ©. Neuseaincbonee, Salina, Kansas, 


WM. P ARRY, Clanaminsen, N. J. 


MPERIAL WINE VINEGAR. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


Strictly pure and reliable. Many imitations, costing 
83 cents a gallon. are sold as Cider Vinegar To guar 
against deception observe that packages bear our brands. 
tresh APOLINARIS WATER. 

FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 


63 8. Gay STREET. 











NTENIAL AN® GRAND PARIG WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND 
ALL oa - 4 oe Premiums IN 187 


pores FOR CARCULAR. 
© K DEDERICK, & CO. ALBANY, LM 


16 pages, Very | instructive, ew 


Ad TRD of ap nes 


applic ants 


VALUABLE INFORMATION Pr 


Next to the system of rota’ m 
tant discovery yet made = oA ricultre ic ‘any 
from 25 to 


outlay of money, an increase O 
¥ 


can be obtained in the crop of TARKETA ‘ABI 


OES 


Cos's nothing but Gme 





Proved by two years’ experi ence. 
during Winter«reorly Soricz rtapes pee »theseed. Ful 

directions sent for #1, p b enite tl. at maturity ult 
Srop. Isatan T. CLYMERM, Quake ~ abe Bucks Co.. P® 


The Ensilage of Maize, 


And OTHER GREEN FODDER CROPS 
By M. AUGUSTE GOFFART. 


Translated by J. B. Brown, >, with a history ef the Art 
in Maryland by Francis Morris, Esq. 

Illustrated by plans of Silos, &c.; a portrait of M. 
Goffart, &c. 

Price, neatly bound in cloth, $1.00. 
postpaid. 


Sent by mail. 


American Farmer Office, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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DISSOLUTION OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


> 





BALTIMORE, March 19th, 1878. 
The Co-partnership heretofore existing between the undersigned, under the name of J. J. 
TURNER & CO., is this day dissolved by mutual consent. Either will sign in liquidation. 
J. J. TURNER. 
J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY. 


TO TOBACCO PLANTERS AND CORN GROWERS. 


The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of FERTILIZERS in this city, 
and engaged, since 185-, first as a member of the firm of J. J. & F. Turner, sy wHom 
the formulas and processes of manufacture of 


Excelsior” and Ammoviated Phosphate” 


Were originated, and since 1864 a member of the late firm of J. J. Turner & Co., relying 
upon his experience and personal reputation, hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these 
FERTILIZERS as manufactured by him, offers them tn his own name to the agricultural public. 

Having secured the works of the old firm, 118 MeELDERRY’S W HARE, with 
the complete machinery, specially constructed for their uniform manipulation, he will continue 
the manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” and AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE 


On bis own account, with his office adjotning the worke, where he will be pleased to ree bie friends and patrons 
assuring them that the FE: TILIZERS manufactured By wim shall be of the same uniform and high sta ndard 
quality as sold by the old firme since their introduction. 


JI. Q A. HOLLOWAY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER OF 





é o~ 
eee 
GUANO. 


. 
| SOLUBLE PROSPATE : 


Gg°* 


CporASH & SODA 


i J. O.A HOLLOWAY} 


The above are the most concentrated, universal and durable =e 8 
FERTILIZERS ever offered to the Farmer— combluing ali the stimulating Gealitice of Peruvian Guano and the 
ever-durable fertilizing propertics of Boues, in fine dry powder prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied 
ip any quantity, however emai), per acre. 

It is the opinion of many close-calculating Farmers, after OVER TWENTY YEARS’ experience in testin 
“EXCELSIOR,” mavufactured by me, side by side with other popular Fertilizers, that an application of 1 
pounds is equa! to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano ever offered for sale, therefore fully 5 per cent. 
cheaper. By strictly adhering to my Original Formulas, using only the most coneentrated materials. and super- 
intending in person their manufacture, as for the past twenty-years,-ONIFORM QUALITY IS QUAR- 
ANTEED. Every bag of Gievuine Excelsior aud Phosphate is branded as above, THE ANALYSIS AND 
MY NAME IN RED LETTERS. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


Originator and Manufacturer, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SLIFER & WOODWARD, 


No. 166 N. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


“ADRIANCE” REAPER. 


It is light, strong, easily operated, perfectly balanced, no weight on horse’s neck, aud 
no side draft. 


THE “MARSH No. 4,” 


Combined Mower and Reaper. All iron, simple of construction, light-ruoning and durable 
THE “LION” SULKY HAY RAKE, 
Centre draft, self or hand discharging. 
THE “COMPLETE” SULKY CULTIVATOR, 
THE “KEYSTONE” CLOVER HULLER, 
And “The ELLIS CHAMPION” THRESHER A&A CLEANER, 


the cheapest and best Thresher ever made 
ALSO, DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements of the Most Improved Patterns, 


Field aad Garden Seeds, Pare Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, 
and Slifer & Woodward's Bone Phosphate of Lime. 


AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR (CATALOGUES 


SLIFER & WOODWARD, No. 166 NORTH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


TOGACGO SCREWS & PRIZED. 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


A Complete Set of New Patterns, embracing 


see «—«Stuart’s Right and Left, Murray's, and various kinds, 








— 
Always on hand, warranted to work true and of the best make 


TAMES BATES 


Iron Foundry and Machine Shop, 


Corner Pratt and President Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 


PLASTER. | DAMP WALLS 





PRICE REDUCED. CURED by Mhocaplicntion of English Petrifying Liquid, 
No. 1 FINE GROUND WINDSOR PLASTRE for aale | and inside walls that are damp can be pare red on at once 
1 fresh importa 


in bulk, bags or bris. CALCINED PLASTER for Build Leaky Cisterns can be effectually curec 
ing purposes at lowest market price. tion on hand. 


WH. WRT CLARKE, Manufacturers Agent | WM, WIRE CLARKE, 6. ar Si, BALTIMORE 
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Buy Steet Garden Seedy 


LES: 
m, *P 5 Le 
| $- SUNS GARDEN ,FIELD & 
$ FIAND -:.ower step Y 
BOOK siunis SMALL FRUITS 


“N FARM § GARDEN Sanh eat | 
| € Eftablifhed 1845: } ‘g 


136 pages, beavtifvily illiptrated, indé 
Yoallintereyledin gardening, mailed td al 
applicany enclosing 10 Cents. - 


B.K.BLISS & SONS. | 
134 BARCLAY ST°N.Y.CITY. an 


Jersey Bull Calves 


HOR SALE. 


TRINON, dropped Sept. 24, 1878 ; is Slee. Davy Boy 2d, 
{2,527 3) Dam, Tyson's Minnie 8d. (5,684 

LUTHER OF BRIGHTON, es yped Nov. 20, 
1878; Sire, Luther of Baltimore, (2,809 ;) Dam, Tyson's 
Minnie, (5.401.) 

Both came Will be sold a 
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oe 
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102 fine Butter Stock. 


bargain. 

American Farmer Agency. 
EP G. 0. BROWN, Manager. 
SLIFER & WOODWARD, 


DEALERS IN 


SHEDS, 


Agricultural Implements and hichiners, | 


166 N. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 
3" Send for Catalogue. 


FOU TZ* 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS — 








Wl cure or prevent Disease. 


No Horss willdie of Coirc, Bors or Lune Fr 


VER, if Foutz’s Powders are usedintime 
Foutz’s Powders will prevent GapEs IN FowLs, 
Foutz’s Powders will increase the quantity of milk 
and cream twenty per cent., and make the butter firm 


and sweet. 
Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent almost EVERY 
Drskase to which Horses and Cattle are subject. 
Foutz's POWDERS WILL GIV8 SATISFACTION. 
Sold everywhere. 
DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, ) 
BALTIMORE, M4. | 


Poland-China Pigs. 


I can supply some of these animals of very fine quality, | 
which cannot fail to give satisfaction to purchasers. | 


THOS, J. LEA, 
BKI3HTON, MD. 


Foutz’s Powders willcure and prevent HoG CHOLERA | 
| 
| 
| 


| Genuine stock. 


$77 


3 


Maryland Grange Agency, 
No. 1 HOWELL BLOCK, 
Camden and Sharp Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Established in 1876,in the Interest of 
Maryland Agricdlture. 


SUPPLIES for HOUSE & FIELD 


FURNISHED AT LOW RATES. 
Consignments solicited, and advances made upon 


TOBACCO, GRAIN PRODUCE, &. 


A 0. DEYRIES, Agent. 





ROSES 


By mail, post-paid, (om own roots) 25 cents apiece, $2.00 
per dozen, $12.00 per hundred, Large plants (budded or 
im own roots) per express at purchaser's expense, 5) cents 
apiece, $4.00 per dozen. The most select collection 
in America. Send for Oatologue, with colored piate, 
10c ; plain, free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, rochester, 1. . 
GOOD CURE for HARD TIMES 





P ELANT adi qh E uy FRO 
ante FOR SE, alee’ 200 "000 


io ‘Sod Cinderella and Continental Strawberry 
illions of other Plants, Trees, etc. Every- 


thing mew, novel and rare. Prices low. Send for 
Descriptive Circular tu GIBSON & BENNETT, 
Narserymen and Fruit-Growers, Weodbury, N.J. 


Lawrence & Taylor, 


76 ALDERSGATE STREET 
London, €E C., England. 





Dairy and Agricultural 
ARKET IN 


Receive Consignments of 
Produce for sale in the LARGEsT AND Best 
THE WoBLD. Commission: 

F or Consiguments under £50—4 per cent. 
£100—3 per cent. 
over S100— 2 per cent. 
Freight, &c., &c., paid free of charge. Momey 


advanced on Consiguments witheut In- 
Account Sales and Cash promptl 
National Provincial Bank of England. 

TAYRENCE, LONDON. 


TWELVE Fver-Blooming 


NROSES 


terest. remitted. 


Bankers: 
Telegraph address : 


a Suitable for immediate flowering, 
labelled. Your choice from 126 fine ast 
sorts. Choice Geraniums and other 
plants at same prices. New Crimson 

Tea Rose added gratis on 8 orders. Cata- 
logue free, Innisfallen Greenb . Springfield, 











& month and expenses guaranteed to Agente, 
Outfit free. Suaw & Co.. AveUSTA, MAINE. 





Strawberry, Raspberry, Biack- 
Currant, Grape- Vines, 


2, 000, QQQ eer y i ae Roots, Peach- Trees. 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES. 


peaity bes!, Prices lowest. Send for free 


Catalogue to JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 
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e CORN, OATS, AND TOBACCO. 
R. J. BAKER & CO.’S 


PURE SUPER-PHOSPHATES! 


The Pure dissolved RAW BONE is manu- 
factured from our Pure Fine-Ground Bone, 
and it is the best SUPER-PHOSPHATE in 
the market for corn and oats. We have the 


practical tests by Farmers for years 
(@"Pure Chemicals for making SUPER-PHOSPHATE at the 


Lowest Market Price. Call at R. M BAKER & C0.’S, 


Factory at Locust Point. Nos. 36 and 38 South Charles Street. 





FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


Blood and Bones 


OF THE 


Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


“AMERICUS” AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-HHOSPHATE, 
“AMERICUS” DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONES, 
“AMERICUS”4BONE FLOUR. 


The fertilizers we manufacture and sell under the “AMERICUS BRAND” are made from the 
blood, refuse butchers’ offal and bones, taken daily from our siaughter-houses in New York City. 

These materials are manufactured in a fresh condition by the most improved process, by which 
all the valuable fertilizing properties are saved and concentrated. We treat in our works weekly 
the refuse from Four Thousand Cattle, Eight Thousand Sheep. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES: 
Dried Blood and Animal Matter, Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, Acid Phosphate, 
Tallow, Grease and Bone Black, 
Dried Blood and Meat Scraps,$Ground Bone, &c., Tallow and Bone Grease. 
RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND Factory :—Foot 44th Street, East River, N. Y. 
Brancu OFrice :—Warehouse, 95 Smith's Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
(2 SEND FOR CIRCULAR. WM. A. GASSAWAY, Agt. 
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CRIFFITH & TURNER, 
Agricultural Implements and Seed Warerooms, 


41 and 43 N. Paca Street, BALTIMORE. 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


AGENTS FOR om 


McCORMICK'S = igtyama—_ fay Tees, 
Self-Binders, Be, 23h c ; = \ = Horse Rakes, 


HARVESTERS SM Hay Loaders, 
Reapers ing sli’ 


And MOWERS. 3 ; ee . eae ~ Harpoon Hay Forks. 


“FITZHUGH'S HAY ELEV ATOR,’ * for «a Hay “— deliverin it in the mow, or on the stack. 
MALTA SHOVEL PLOWS and * RIDING AND WALKING WHEEL CULTIVATORS, the IRON-AGE CUL- 
TIVATORs, the PLANET “O\UBINED GARDEN SEED-DRILL and WHEEL HOE, CAHOON GRASS-SEED 
SOWER, the “PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER,” co” ceded to be the aed — running, and best 
Mower in use. TREE PRUNERS and PRUNING SHEARS, “FOUNTAIN PUMP 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW ——- 
Has superseded a!! others wherever tried in competition. Over 200.000 now in use. Warranted to do good work. 
Scour in any soil; ron lighter than any Plow in use ; run eteady with one, two or three horses, and not choke or 
corrode; work well in dry or hard ground, and give good satisfaction. 

("PATENT STEEL BARBED FENCE WIRE—Does not rust, stain or decay. A fomaiete barrier to unruly 
stock. The most durable and cheapest ferce. STEEL AND CAST-IRON PLOWS, PLOW CASTINGS, with a 
general aesortment of Agricultural Implements and Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Tools of all kinds. Repairing done 
atshortest notice. [@°SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


THE PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY'S 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO 





Is used more extensively by the leading farmers in the Middle and Southern States 
than any other fertilizer. 

On Cotton, Corn and Tobacco, this Guano has produced results unsurpassed by any 
fertilizer sold. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED BY 


JNO. 5. REESE, & Co. Gen. Agts. 
No. 4 SOUTH HOLLIDAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 


—_—— — 


For sale by local agents everywhere. 
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Prepared Agricultural 


Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. 


Try it alongside of your pet Manure and note its effect. ("SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS, WITH TESTIMONIALS. 


ONLY $15 PER TON—16 BAGS. M 


lL. J. WARREN, 
Agent for the Manufacturer, 18 E. Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE, 
Also Lime, Hair, Brick, Cement and Plasters. 


Paper Hangings, Window Shades, &c. 














Orders in person or by mail, for everything in my line, receive prompt attention. 
Handsome designs, shown in the store, will give a clear idea uf appearance of paper on 


the wall. 
MILTON D. METTEE, 
42 N. EUTAW STREET, 


Between Lexington Market and Gutman’s Store. 


Wo.l PERUVIAN CUANO 


500 TONS HIGH-GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Containing Fourteen Per Cent. of Ammonia, 
FOR SALE IN LOTS TO SUIT, BY 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore. 
TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 S. Charles Street, 


Factory at Locust Point, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF 
LIME, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, MURIATE AND SULPHATE OF 
POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER. 

All PURE Chemicals for mixtures, compounds of formulas for fertilizer mix- 
tures, as low as any house for cash. Write for prices. 
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BsSsTABLISHDDYD 18s8o. 


KAZ. J. BULLOCK. JOHN 8. BULLOCK. JOS. L. BULLOCK, 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dissolved Pure Raw Bone, 
GLUE, NEATS FOOT OIL, &c. 


71 SMITH’S WHARF, (foot of Gay St. 


Factory :—Washington Road, within city limits, BALTIMORE. 


a 





Also Agents for F. O. Norton’s Rosendale and Bridges & Henderson’s Round 
Top Cements. 





FARMERS, STOCK-GROWERS AND OTHERS, STUDY YOUR OWN INTEREST, 


LONDON HORSE AND CATTLE CONDITION FOOD. 


_- 0 ~—> _e——_- 
It has stood the test of time of 37 years in England, Ireland. Scotland, France and Germany, and = i 
the best Food for maintaining the Health of all Horees, Cows. Sheep, Hogs and Poultry ever known in the world; 
and, upon trial, will exalt its own merits. AND EVERY PACKAGE IS GUARANTEED TO CON- 
SUMERS. It is the third of the cost of all Condition Powders, and contains nothing in it but what any 
BEAST can take inwardly, without a particle of Danger or Injury. A Sure Cure of Ailments arising from 
the Stomach. PACKED IN 6-LB. BOXES. PRICE 1, $1.00. FOR BALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
AND FEED DEALERS. 


JOHN S. KNAPP, Sole Representative for U.S., 69 §. Charles St. 
MR.JOHN 8. KNAPP: BALTIMORE, January 81, 1879. 
Srr—I have tested the London Food thoroughly during this cold weather, and I can recommend it to 
the Public as ane | a good ew Food for Horses, and I will uee it in preference to all kinds of Condi- 
tion Powdere I know of. Respectfully, R. PRICE, Supt. of Citizen's Line Street R. R. Stables. 
Ge UNSOLIC “TED CERTIFICA’ ‘E. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Or pa me with great care, from medica] plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the smallest 
child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver thereby relieving all 
such diseases as CosTivENESSs, HEADACHE, PARALY818, DysPEPsiA, COLDs, JAUNDICE, and all diseases of a Bilious 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in fayor of theee Pille than the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. We appen@ the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 

OAKLAND, June 28, 1859. 


Dre. Grtrin—After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to say, 
that the combination {s certainly perfect, and comprises the only remedies 1 ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a billions origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not only to my eg but 
the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J..M. WISTA 

From one of the leading retail druggists of Weet Virginia: 

Weston, W. Va., June 18, 1869. 

Messrs. CANBY, GILPIN & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s V egetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from al! who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
will supersede al! others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughont the country, but prefer to 
let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 
are known their uee will pass down from generation to generation. 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot: CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 
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DIAMOND IRON PLOW. 


We call special attention of Farmers to the DIAMOND IRON PLOW and PATENT JOINTER 
with Wrought-Iron Standard, of harder, stronger and more durable metal than any 
other Plow Castings in the m: ket. Send for a Desc riptive Circular. 
We are the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


TELE ACME PLcw, 


Which is becoming so popular. We also call special attention to 


Brown’s Walking Cultivator, 


With late important improvements, making it one of the most valuable and desirable labor-saving 
implements the farmer can have for the CULTIVATION OF CORN, 
TOBACCO AND COTTON. 


All Kinds of Agricultural Implements, Machines and Tools, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., For Sale Low. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
42 Light Street, Baltimore. 


TVU 
we So 
BROOKLANDVILLE M 


CHOICE PURE-BRED POULTRY. 


Price-List of Eggs for 1879. 


Light Brahmaa...........--sseeeeeeess $3 “ for 13 Egg zs, White Cochins $2 00 for 13 Eggs 
SG asc cv cnceccsecccscesncccseesioes 12 American Dominiques.............++. 300 * 13 °* 
B. B. Red Games.. eveeane 3 00 “3m * Hambargs, 8. P. and G. P 250 18 
White-Crested Black Polish.......... 300 “ ” B . Game Bantams.............+006 300 * 13 

‘ [oe °* Narragansett Turkeys ..........eee0e 8350 * 12 
White Leghorns cs ccccccsccocee B UO z . Rouen Ducks ~~ @ 
Brown Leghorn 250 * 


Eggs I send out are Pac KED To Hartcu, and are from the same yards I breed my birds from. Eggs packed by 
my method (original) and forwarded by Express hatch as good a percentage a= at home. Customers will oblige me 
by reporting their success in hatching. 


LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


ts WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


t#” HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, 
LATHS, PALES, erc., at LOWEST PRICES. au-ly 





‘oii 
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J OSHUA THOMAS, 
Steam, Aoricultural : Mil! Machinery 


ae 
ECLIPSE Peed = Re’ Best, Cheapest, 


and most 


Agricultra as K oo ) \, Economical Engine 
ENGINE. Got — ly in the Market. 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


OSBORNE SkLy- vane HARVESTER, 


Ge" A fall line vesting Machines, adapted to y and everywhe: 











Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victer and Llion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 
Cucumber-Woed Pumps, 
Buckeye Force Pump, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &c. 


Prices and eeestotine _—_ culars furnished on application, and correspondence solicited from 
all wan then @ nythi ng in my lin 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE. 


Wo. 53 LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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cr TREES 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees a Specialty. 


E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


Mie ARA ‘Nunsentss. _ Eastablishe d 1839. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 


Eggs, $2.00 per 13. 
Birds carefully selected for breeding, well marked, 
and of good size. THOS. W. HOOPER, 
20 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
YARDS: L LAKE ROLAND, MD. 


SAM’L TOWNSEND & SON, 


47 S. Calvert St., Baltimore. 

Have for gale the New Fodder Plant or Pearl Millet Seed, 
which you find noticed in this number of the American 
Farmer. Price 60 cents a pint, post paid; $1 a quart, 
post paid, or $5 a peck by express, expenses paid. 

Clover, Orchard Grass, German and common Millets, 
Timothy and other Field Seed constantly on hand. 
Extra Early aod Marrow at Pons, ol Peas, choice. 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


CHEMICALS ptrchased on order et the lowest market 
market rates. (Can save you money by buying for you. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 


No. 61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 








EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES 


SPRING, 1879. 


Pp TRE © S—First class. 5 to 8 feet. 10 cents 

apnt4, per hundred. Varieties suited to Maryland 
and the South. 

PEAR TREES—Dwarfand Standard. Fine stock 
at ver .% VINE? 

CRA NES— Concord, 3 years, Strong, $3 per 


100, $18 det 2 years, extra, $2 per 100. $16 per | 


1,000. Thirty other varieties at proportionately low 
prices. 

All kinds of Smal! Fruit, Plants, Shade and Orna- 

mental trees, at very low rates. Send for Price-List and 


be astonished. as I intend to sell stock as low asa good | 


article can be grown. 


J.W. KERR, 
Denton, Caroline Co., Md, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- 
shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. S. Cooper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well-known 
breeders. 

Animals warranted true to description and pedigree, 
which will be furnished om application. Orders s0- 
licited and satisfaction gnaranteed. Prices to suit the 


tim 
3 THOS. J. LEA, 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md 








PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


| FORMED BY THE 


| NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


| 
| West, Northwest and Southwest, 
| 
| 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


— 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


‘Aleraniria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


‘Washington, Richmond 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


| eae and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 
} 
ee B lled fi d checked at Hotels and pri- 
| vate cestdenene thivugh rs dectinatien. Sleeping a 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 
| Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
| pany’s office, 


N. £. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
Gcneral Manager. Gen’! Passenger "t, 
Penna. and N. C. R. B 
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We offer for Spring of 1879, the largest and most com- 
plete stock in the U. 8. of 

Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberries, «m- 
bracing all the new and valuable varieties. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, deciduous 
and evergreen. 

Roses a specialty—all the finest sorts. 

Green and Hot-House Piants, including best 
novelties. 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid to customers, free; to others, on rece'pt of 
stamps as follows: 

No. I, Fruits, with colored plate, (new edition,) 15 
cts.; plain, 10 cts. No. 2, Urnamental Trees, etc., 
with plate, 26 cts.; plain, 15 cts. No. 3, Green- 
house, Free. No. 4, Wholesale, Free, and No. 5, 
Catalogue of Roses, with colored plate, 10 cts.; 
plain, Free. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 


John Saul’s 


CATALOGUE OF 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Will be ready in February with a colored plate. 


The following new Plants are offered: New 
CROTONS, DRACANAS and other finc foliage 
Plants. New ROSES, French and English,— 
Mad. Welch, Mabel Morris, &c. New GERA- 
NIUMS, new PELARGONIUMS, new DAH- 
LIAS, &. CHOISZA ternata, BERTALONIA 
VAN HERITTA, RUELLIA MACRANTHA 
and other New Plants. 


New CALADIUMS, GLOXINIAS, VIO- 
LETS, FERNS, ALOCACIAS, &c., with an 
immense stock of new and beautiful plants 
well grown, all of which are offered at low 


rates. 
ROSES. 


An immense stock of all the new and standard 
varieties grown in pots on own roots—CHEAP. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


New PEARS, new PEACHES, with a large 
stock of Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cher- 
ries, (standards and dwarfs,) Grape 
Vines, Small Fruits, &e. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, in great variety, for Parks, 
Lawne, Gardens, &c. EVERGREENS of all sizes, of 
best quality and at the lowest rates. VEGETABLE 
SEEDS of the finest quality, fresh and pure, grown by 
mret or especially for me, or my importation.— 
FLOWER SEEDS.— Being extensively eagaged in im- 
porting snd growing new and rare plants, comscquently 
my facilities for seed-saving are unequaled. 

The following Catalogues, with others. now ready. 
Mailed Free: 

No. 1.—A descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 

No. 2.—A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural and 
Flower Seed. 

No. 5.— Descriptive Catalogue of a selection of Roses. 

No. 6.—A Catalogue of New, Rare and Beautiful 
Plante, with a colored plate, free to customers; to 
others, 10 cents. A plain copy to all applicants free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
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TREES for SPRING PLANTING 


We have a large and fine stock of APPLE, PEACH, 
Standard and Dwarf PEARS, CHERRY, PLUM, NEC- 
TARINE AND APRICOT, TREES, BLACKBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, &c. 

GB” SHADE TREES, EVERGREENS, VINES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, at 
low prices. Catalogues FREE. Address 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, 


51 Light St., Baltimore. 


Office Patapsco Nurseries. 


SEEDS. PLANTS. TREES. 


We will mail our combined CATALOGUE OF FLOW- 
ERS AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, GREENHOUSE axp 
BEDDING PLANTS, FRUIT AND SHADE TREES 
AND EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, SMALL FRUITS, &c., 
&c., free to all applicants. Address 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, 
61 LIGHT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘CROMWELL & CONGDON, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dealers in every description of AGRICULTURAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, including 
in part, PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE-SHOVEL PLOWS, CORN= 
SHELLERS, TELEGRAPH HAY AND FODDER- 
CUTTER, and full stock leading Implements for the 
Farm and Garden. Address, 

CROMWELL & CONGDON, Ballimore, Md. 





P 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
prices and directions for planting over 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Ete 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. Ade 


D. M. FERRY & € 


ELVIRA GRAPE-VINES 


AND 


All the Leading Varieties at Low Rates, 


STRAWBERRI ES—GREAT 
AMERICAN, CAPTAIN JACK, SHARP- 
LESS, CRESCENT SEEDLING, and all new 
and old kinds, with RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 
BERRIES, CURRANTS, ASPARAGUS 
Roots, TUBEROSES, GLADIOLUS, &c. 

15 000 square feet of glass devoted to flowers. 

Orders will be promptly attended to if left at 
my store, No. 91 N. Charles St., Baltimore, or 
addressed to JOHN COOK, 





Carroll P. O., Baltimore Co., M@ 
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ENGLISH SILICATE PAINT. 


A substitute for White Lead. Is non-poisonous. Has 
double the covering capacity of lead. Is not affected by 
gas of any kind, nor blistered by heat. Inside of buck- 
ets or any vessel can be painted without producing any 
dad effect in taste, or danger, as from lead paint. 

WM. WIRT CLARKE, 
WHOLESALE AGENT, 
61 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


oe a for our Illustrated 


renee TILT 


AND 
MECHANICS 

By Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
Author of “Draining for Profitand for Health.” and late 


Agricultural Engineer of N. Y. Central Park. 

This is the King of Lightning Calculators and Ready 
Reckoners. It is not a Cook Seok. but 2:.000 facts of 
universal application for WORKING-Men of every 
trade, and ie worth ite weight in gold to Capitalists, 
Stndents and every Library. The N. ¥. Tribune says: 
“Tt isa sound, honest, instructive publication. doing all 
it professes to do. and more. 

562 pager, 632 Superb Illustrations, for $2.75, a marvel 
of cheapness, beauty, and rapidity of sales. 25th thon- 
sand. A single agent sold over 1,50 copies in one 
county in New Jersey. 


E. B. FORT, Publisher, 805 Bro: edway, 0 & 4 


Farms for Sale! 


In Westmoreland (o., Va, Three 
Miles trom Court-House, 


Six miles from steamboat landing. (ontains 650 acres; 


upwards 200 cleared ; 40 acres good meadow land. A large | 


oT excellent Pine, Chestnut, Oak, Poplar, Cedar, 

Steam Saw Mill on the place. Soil—best quality of 
forest land, easily cultivated; highly susceptible of 
improvement; grows clover and other grasses well. 
Water pure, excellent, and in all the fields abundant. 
Dwelling-house, 2 basement rooms and 4 above; other 
neceseary buildings and 2 barns. 
Chills and intermittents unknown. 
Stores, Shops, &c., all convenient. 
cash; balance in 1 and 2 years 

140 acres adjoining the above ; 60 arable. Several acres 
meadow land. Soil good. Water good. very healthy, 
and might be made a ‘nice little farm. 3 to 4 miles from 
navigable water. No improvements, except cabins. 
Price $500 cash; or $560- $250 cash, balance in 12 
months. Cord wood on the ee would soon Rey for it. 

). M. WHARTO 
Montross, W est morelapd, Va. 


CHEMICAL MANURES. 


Agricultural Lectures 


DELIVERED AT 


The EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


A 
VINCENNES, in 1867, 
BY GEORGE VILLE. 


Churches, Schools 
$8 per acre. $2,500 


Translated by Miss E. L. Howarp, of Georgia. | 


Copies of this valuable work may be had at 
the Office of the American Farmer, or will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price—50 cents. 


Perfectly healthy. | 


| all ite branches. 
| Bo encumbrance. 


CEMENT. 


ENGLISH PORTLAND for Walks, Wash-room —. 

Stables, &. ROUND TOP for Cisterns and damp 
laces. ROSENDALE for Masonry Work. CAL CINED 
*LASTER for baildiug purposes. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, Importer & Manufacturers’ Agt. 
61 S. Gay wtrdet, Baltimore. 


GRAPE VINES FOR SALE 


Concord, Ives and Clinton Roots at $10 per 
thousand. L. GIDDINGS, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


‘DR. J. EMORY SCOTT, 
OPERATIVE & MECHANICAL 


DENTIST, 
170 Aisquith St. 


BA LTE memes. 


A. G. mort, 


: Manofacturer and Dealer In 


Apricultnral Implements, Machines and Seeds, 


No. 40 Ensor St., Baltimore, Md. 


(2A full line of repairs for Mowers and Reapers. 
Repairing Machines and Implements a specialty. 
Plow Castings by piece or ton. _A call is solicited. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE. 
On account of want of room to properly 


| accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 


few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
of promptly applied for. 

A record of thirty premiums (the true test of merit) 
won this season, in many hotly-contested rings, in some 
of which were the first prize and sweepstakes winners 
at the Canadian, Illinois and St. Louis shows, is suffi- 
cient (without further remark) to prove the high quality 
of my stock. Correspondence solicited before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. Representations and safe yee! guar- 
anteed. I have also Bronze Turkeys for sale 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. 





‘Manager or Overseer’s Place Wanted ! 


ition as OVERSEER @N A 
FARM. Has a thorough knowledge of the business in 
Firet-class references. Married, with 
Addre-s A. MeM., care of Superin- 
tendent Patterson Park, Baltimore Md. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Chas. Pratt & C : m 
2 , S- hg 7 136 Baltimore St. 


A ScoTcHMAN wishes a 
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ip Dorsey, Moore & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN STANDARD 


Agricultaral Implements and Machinery. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Studebaker Farm and Freight Wagons, Adamant, Wiard and Ohio Chilled 
Plows, Cornell Cob Shellers, Thomas Patent Smoothing Harrows, 
Big Giant Corn and Cob Mills, Iron Age Cultivators, Daniels 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Lion do. do., Queen City 
Steam Engines, Shaker Separators, &c., &. 

Sole manufacturers of MONTGOMERY’S IMPROVED ROCKAWAY GRAIN 


FANS,—the best and cheapest Fan made in the country for the farmer. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
PRIME FIELD SEEDS A SPECIALTY, ,*#.SND FOR ILLUSTRA’ 


DORSEY, MOORE & CO. 
Responsible Agents wanted. 68 S. Calvert Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


COULSON’S 
Pure Ground Bone, 


STRICTLY PURE 


BON EB MEAL. 


ger Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 


Office, 100 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore. 


Fiend ALE, WARNER, 282- 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


— No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
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PATENTS. 


Any information relating te obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. Pamphlet 
givi ing full directions free. We publish a beok entitled a 

“Hand Book ef Patent Law,” and which gives much 
valuable information on Patent law points and court 


decisions, 126 pages, price 60 cents. formation and | 


assistance afforded those desiring te sell their Patents. 
We furnish ae Blanks for selling Rights. 
ANN & C@., Patent Agents, 
116 W. "Baltimore St., epposite Sun Iron Building. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bakinoe Hirali Cement Pipe Works 


Cor. Gay St. and Boundary Avenue. 
Office, 122 W. Baltimore St. 
JAS. E. BRADY, Proprietor. 


peneieetuses of the PATENT HYDRAULIC 
CEMENT DRAIN, SEWER AND CULVERT 
PIPE. from 3to 24inches diameter. Also CHIMNEY 
TOPS, HOT AND COLD AIR FLUES, CESS- 
POOL LININGS, VASES, &c. 


Tubing for Bored and other Wells. 


This Tubing does not affect the taste of water, like 
wood and iron, and is the most durable and economical 
article that can be used for this purpose. 





| Pais CATTLE. SOUTHDOWN, 


LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. | 


POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY 


All bred from the most noted and fashionable 


strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 
I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Peland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 


1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes | 


taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 


Address, F. W. CHILES, 
Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 


INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR 


the only award fo or Arti- 
ficial Color, was TED 
: BE Dirt! & Co's PERBECTE 


BUTTER COLOR 


Over Six Compe itore, tor “ Superior Purity, Strength, 

Perfection of Cotlar and Permanence.” Much ofthe 
Prize Butte rwas colored withit. G/VEITA 
TRIAL. Ask your Drugyist or Merchant for it ; or to 
know what it is, what it cosets. where to eet it, write 
WELLS, Ricnarpson & Co., Proprs., Burlington, Vt. 











ESTABLISHED 41848. 


| HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER- PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated mate- 
rials, possesses a)] the virtues of PERUVIAN GU- 
ANO and BONE-DUST combined, and is well 
adapted to Whesxt, Corn, Oats, &c., producing 
abundant crops where al! others fail. Having a 
large percentae of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 
horie Acid and Ammonia, it is withoot 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
im the country. 


HORNER’S 


ONE-DUST 


Made only of Slanghter-house Bones, contains a 
larger percentage of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
PHATE LIME than any other brand in the market. 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them so as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORN ER’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


— OR— 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES. 


It is richer in Soluble Phosphorie Acid 
and Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for makiag 
EXKome F*ertilizers] 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaste 
Peruvian Guano, OH Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Disselved South Carolina, 
Diseolved Raw Bone, &c., &c. 


A fall supply of PURE Materials alwaye on hand 
and for eale at lowest mark« 


Write or call before buying elsewnere. 
Joshua Horner, Jr., 


COR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1879, rich in engravings, from | 
-original photographs, will be sent FREE, to all who | 
apply. Customers of last season need not write for it. I| 
offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever 
sent out by any seed house in America, a large portion of 
which were grown on my six seed farms. Tinted di- | 
rections for cultivation on each package. All seed war- 
ranted to be both fresh and true to name ; 8o far, that 
should it prove otherwise, 1 will refill the order gratia. 
The original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phin- 
ney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and | 
scores of cther vegetables, I invite the patronage of ail | 
who are anxious to have their seed directly from the 

rower, fresh, true, and of the very beat strain. New | 
egetables a Specialty. _ 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. | 


U.G. MILLER & CO. | 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. | 


‘Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- | 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, | 

-And Castings of every description made to order. 
The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 


Repairs promptly attended to, A liberal discount 
made tothose who purchase to eel! again. 

The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render | 
satisfaction. 


WATER WHEELS, 
THE UNEQUALLED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS 


SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, * 


MACHINE MOULDEDZMILI* GEARING. 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 
Address, POOLE & HUNT, 


VIRGINIA LANDS. | 
‘UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, | 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
ying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern | 
Wirginia. 


| 
| 
\ 








Catalogues sent on application. my-ti 


|} one 


Encourage Enterprise! 





¢ MARYLAND DIRECTORY 


A Gazetteer and Directory of Merchants, 
Farmers, Physicians, Millers, Mechanics and 
others. Very complete; 630 pages; well bound. 
Pronounced by the press and others who have 
examined it to be the most useful Directory pub- 
lished. Copies sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
the reduced price--41.00. 


Address the publishers, 


J. FRANK LEWIS & C0. 


3 Post-Office Avenue, 





COWS, HEIFERS, 
and CALVES. 


BALTIMORE. 
All Herd-Book Animals. 
For sale by 


JBRYBY 325 


25 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD. 


MONTHLY Musical Magazine. Each number con- 

taining from forty to ro | pages of choice new 
Music and interesting musical reading. The Music 
given in each yearly volume would alone cost over $25 in 
sheet form. erms, $1.50 per year, or $1.60 with choice 
of five premium books. Send 15 cents for sample copy, 
containing over $2 worth of new Music and full particu. 
lars. S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, O. 


The New Literary Magazine. 


The Literary Age 


Established July, 1878. 
Published at Liberty, Va. Devoted to LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, EDUCATION, Erc. Only Magaziue pub- 
lished in Virginia and the cheapest publication in the 
World! Encourage the effort to build up an exponent 
and champion of pure Southern Literature in the Old 
Dominion. An organ of Southern Ideas, Southern Tastes 
and Southern Sentiment. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

Single Copy one year (including postage) 
An extra copy will be sent free, for one year, to any 

etting up a club of ten. ("Money may be sent 
by Express, Check or Post-Office Order at our risk. 

Ee" SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


BLANCHE DOUGLAS HOFFMAN, 
Editor and Manager, Liberty, Va. 
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s. C. DURBOROW. FRANK A. KISSELL. 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


No. 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


“SUPERIOR” GRAIN DRILL, 


Having a PERFECT FORCE FEED and a PERFECT 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. NO BUNCHING 
OF THE GRAIN. THE STRONGEST AND BEST 
MADE DRILL IN THE MARKET. (Send for 
Price-List and Circulars. 


ALSO GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


Meadow King Mowers and “King of Lawn” Lawn Mowers, 


And dealer in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most improved kinds: 


Farm Grist Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, Fairbanks Scales, &c. 


te" Also Fertilizers and Seeds. Send for Circular and Price-List to 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Jy - 


ASHES T (S| lotetuctle ty FIRE or ACS, 


Do Your Own Painting and Roofing. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Celebrated ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS, ready for use—finest quality, for outside and 
inside work. The best ROOF PAINT in the world—makes Jeaky roofs and walls water- te 
E-PROOF PAINT. OUR PACKAGES CONTAIN FRUM 1 to 12 PER ENT. MORE PAINT 
than is usually sold for same quantity. Alto, ASBESTOS ROOFING, light, strong and easily applied. Boiler 
Covering. Steam Packing, &c. Al-o, the HYDRO-PNEUMATIC FIRE E TINGUISHER. The ZAPFLE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING COMPOUND. ROW’S FIKE ESCAPE. The most simple and effective enemies of Fire 
known. (8 SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


86 ly F. H. WILSON, 37 Light St., near Lombard. 


MIceGINNIS HARROW. 


From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purehasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. 

















SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 
Messrs. M’Grnnis, TAYLOR & HOLDERBY : 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saying the M’Ginnis 
Harrow has given universal satisfaction. 

It pulverizes deeply, and its smoothing capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 

It stands unrivaled for destroying the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 

Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 

It is equal to ths Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULVERIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 

I have said thus much from observation of its working on the field. 

While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 


seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginni< Patent 1s WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE. 
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OSAGE ORANGE) 4¥RSHIRES FOR SALE 


One IMPORTED COW, three HEIFERS, and one 
HEDGE PLANTS BULL CALF, claimed by their owner to be equal to = | 
in the world. Wonld exchange in part for SHOR 
In large or emall lots, at very low rates. Also, Peach | HORNS. For particulars, address, 


Trees, Apple Trees, Wilson Blackberry, Raspberry, a-* 
Strawberry, Asparagus, etc. Prices on application, American Farmer Agency, 
stating what is wanted. R. 8. Jounston, Stockley, Del. G. O. Brown, Manager 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the intreduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on NT cede their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., &c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALHRER ct CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
—i18573.— 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, -BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 
ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 


AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES-—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other ema!) fruits. 

Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of. BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

2 SPECIA L.— 60,000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedge 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARGE. 

W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, te 
be found in the United States—comprising apple, peach and pear trees, (standard and dwarf) 
evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and can be reached by way of 


we o=WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GRANGERS’ BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE. 


LEVI WEINBERCER, 
No. 81 NORTH EUTAW STREET, Next Door to the Church, BALTIMORE, 


Exclusive Agent for Edwin C. Burt’s Fine New York Shoes. 
WE HAVE CONSTANTLY THE 


Largest Stock of First-Class Boots & Shoes in Baltimore, 


2s - 
Extra Discount to Patrons of Husbandry. 
Our Price-List now ready for Spring and Summer. Great Reductions in Every Department. 
Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 

Thanking our customers for the patronage of past years, we take pleasure in presenting them and the general 
public with our List (for the fall and winter of 1878) of such goods as are in constant use, at the lowest jobbing 
prices. From our past experience, from our extra facilities, and from the immense and growing magnitude of our 
sales, we are now enabled to offer in this List the greatest bargains in Boots and Shoes ever offered. Our customers 
number thousands from all parts of the United States, who have bought and used our goods for years. 

We sell Goods direct te the people at jobbing prices, cheaper than the country stores buy them wholesale on the 
credit system, and save all the profit of the Middle-man. 

Buy your Goods from first hands, the same as dealers do, and save what they add to the prices to pay their 
expenses, and to give them a profit. 

We do a Jobbing Trade, selling Goods at the lowest wholesale prices, only we sell direct to the people in clubs or 
otherwise, instead of to dealers. 

We can now alse send by mail single pairs of shoes or packages to any address, at 18 cents per pair to any part 
of the United States. All orders should be accompanied with the money, Post-Office Money Order, or in Registered 
Letters, or C. O. D. by Express. 

We guarantee to give satisfaction, and anything purchased of our house which may net suit after purchase, we 
will exchange or refund the meney within six months after purchase. §4~Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 

Goods cheaper than any other House in the United States. 


The Customer’s Confidence is Never Abused. 
t?-NO BRANCH STORE, AND NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 
Window Sashes, Doers, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blind Hinges, Builders’ Hardware, 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, 
Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 
ane 


—Wvw RITE TO— 


A.P.OR M. B. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 

For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected in person from best Northern breeders and 
from **Centennia!” Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
tm ported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd- Record Berkshire Swine of best strains, and 
Eesex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well-marked young fowls from all of our varieties will be for sale 
this fall. Orders for eggs from all classes have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More premiums have been awarded to our 
stock at the Virginia State Pairs than that of amy other exhibitor in the State. And we would refer all to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, and particu- 
larly to all those whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we always endeavor to make our 
stock our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. 























Chesapeake Chemical Works. 


— ¢- ape ae 


OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 





—___———_-—_ -s @o< _— -— 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders’with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 


mechanical condition than heretofore. 








We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration: 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammoniated. 

Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 


low price. 


SLINGLUFF & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 


[a-ly) 


























FAL BAIN C0 a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Chemical Fertilizers ) 

















IFOR( 


GS Cotton, Tobacco Corn, Oats, Wheat, & 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY for compound- 
ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that their great edhe bas enabled them to so 


successfully en we to the | eee the of the Middle and Southern States. 


PP 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


So well-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 


HMPIRE GuoANO 


A High-Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate 


Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES. 


ACIDULATED SOUTH CAROLINA aud NAVASSA PHOSPHATES 
AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, 


A complete mauure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great satisfaction 
for the last 5 years, and is on sale by Grange Agents at Baltimore, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 

















RAW and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sate. 


Bee SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 
R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 


| §& W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE. 











